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Editorials 


Personnel Association of Toronto 
to Hold Important 2-Day Meet 
April 17th and 18th 


The Sixteenth Annual Spring Con- 
ference plans are almost complete 
providing interest and material for 
practically everyone engaged in Per- 
sonnel work. Subjects are of special 
interest to top executive people. 

Here are a few highlights of this 
truly national conference, attended 
by personnel people from across 
Canada. 

Metropolitan Toronto's Mayor 
Fred G. Gardiner will open the con- 
ference. 

Federal Minister of Labor Mich- 
ael Starr will give the keynote ad- 
dress. 

Lt. Col. L. F. Urwick of Urwick, 
Currie, Ltd., Montreal, will speak 
on “Modern Management Organiza- F. KEITH RICHAN 
tion”. Chairman P.A.T. Conference 
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You can help him to: 
@ Forge Ahead 





@ Develop Self Confidence @ Develop Greater Enthusiasm 

@ Speak Effectively @ Develop New Interests 

@ Improve Memory for Names, @ Improve Ability to Get 
Facts & Faces Along with People 


By Investigating The 


Dale Carnegie Course 





Presented in Toronto District by 


Leadership Training Services — 1290 Bay St. — WA 4-8795 
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THE RIGHT 
ATMOSPHERE 


HALF OF YOUR SELLING JOB is done for 
you when the right atmosphere is created 


for the sale of your product. 


WINTER WORK CAMPAIGNS are creating 
this atmosphere each winter in communities 
all across Canada. Community leaders, bus- 
iness and labour groups are all joining hands 
in the mid-winter drive to increase economic 


activity of all kinds. 


REMEMBER, when everybody works, every- 
body benefits! 


For campaign materials 
or further information, 
write to: 


INFORMATION BRANCH 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
OTTAWA 











Mr. Melvin Baker, Chairman of 
the Board of National Gypsum Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N.Y., will address the 
President’s Luncheon on “Manage- 
ment Looks at the Organization 
Man”. 


A panel of Canadian Company 
Presidents will discuss “What We 
Expect of our Personnel Depart- 
ments”. 


Dr. Robt. K. Burns, Executive Of- 
ficer of the Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, University of Chicago will dis- 
cuss “Management Development”. 


Dr. J. L. Otis, Director Psycholog- 
ical Research Services, Western Re- 
serve University will discuss “Salary 
Administration” (as opposed to Wage 
Administration). 


A panel of top ranking Canadian 
Labour Relations men will cover 
“Current Labour Relations Trends”. 


This panel will include E. R. (Rex) 
Complin of Dupont (Canada) Ltd., 
C.B.C. (Buster) Scott of Ontario Hy- 
dro, (Ed.) Benson of Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co., Trail, 
B.C., Professor H. D. (Buzz) Woods 
of McGill University. C. C. (Cash) 
Belden of Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors Services Inc. will act as mod- 
erator of this panel. 


A further panel (members still to 
confirm acceptance) will discuss Per- 
sonnel Administration in a Non-Un- 
ion Situation. C. L. (Charlie) Burton 
of Halton and Peel Trust and Sav- 
ings Company Ltd., will act as mod- 
erator. 

It is confirmed that Peter Drucker 
will be participating. 

At the grand finale dinner Friday, 
an internationally famous person will 
address the delegates and many of 
their wives. As final confirmation 
was not received at going to press, 
further details must be omitted. 

There will be entertainment and, 
of course, Club PAT will be open 
for pre-dinner interchanges of ideas 
in an ideally relaxed atmosphere. 


The Coffee 
is REAL 


It's the service that's INSTANT 
with the 
GRISWOLD 
FULLY AUTOMATIC VENDOR 


Freshly brewed coffee delivered 
daily—No plumbing connections 
necessary—just an electrical outlet 
FOR A TRULY FINE 
CUP OF COFFEE 
that tastes like coffee 
smells like Coffee 


Call Us Today 


Coffee Time 
LIMITED 


1564 Queen St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. 


HO 5-7571 





Full details will be in the mail 
shortly. There will be advanced reg- 
istration forms included. Register 
with Mr. O. A. Peterson, Secretary 
Manager of Personnel Association of 
Toronto Inc., 134 Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto 5, Ontario. 


The program has been devel- 
oped to be of special interest to top 
management people. Conference 
Chairman F. K. (Keith) Richan, 
hopes to make it the biggest and 
best Canadian Conference thus far. 


Federation 


In mid-November Donald L. 
Guthrie, chairman of the Founding 
Committee on Federation, went in- 
to hospital for a gastrectomy. He 
expected ‘to be in hospital and con- 
valescing most of November and 
December. Before he took off for 
the hospital, however, he gave the 
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COLE TWINS 


Year-Round 
Beverage Service 


* Helps Employees 


* Helps Management 


By utilizing this fine cup drink dispenser 
and providing your people with refreshing 
beverages ... hot and cold ... year-round, 
you will obtain the following advantages: 


1 increased production 

2 fewer employee accidents 

3 less loss of workers’ time 

4 improved employee morale 

5 better management 

6 elimination of bottle hazard 

7 24-hour, round the clock service 


8 meets all health standards 


Thousands of COLE CUP DRINK DISPEN- 
SERS are satisfying people from coast to 


coast. Join this rapidly growing list TO- 
DAY! 


SIEGEL DISTRIBUTING CO. LTD. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors for 
ELECTRO CIGARETTE VENDORS 
COLE PRODUCTS - DRINK DISPENSERS 
LUNCH-O-MAT 
637 YONGE ST. WaAlnut 1-8944 


SALES & SERVICE 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 


regional representatives on _ the 
Founding Committee several pages 
of thinking he had been doing on 
the matter of federation, not neces- 
sarily as guidance, but to stimulate 
their thinking. 


By now he will have received re- 
ports from Messrs. Chaston, Don, 
Jacobsen, Metcalfe, Smith and 
Thompson, and the maritime repre- 
sentative, if he has been able to ap- 
point one. 


Hamilton had done a lot of their 
thinking prior to the last federation 
meeting in Montreal. However, 
they have continued to study the 
subject and have turned in their 
recommendations. 


Toronto held a meeting of senior 
members of the Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto under the chairman- 
ship of C. P. Chaston to consider 
the basic principles involved in fed- 
eration. They then named a sub- 
committee to draw up a submission. 


The Aims of The O.S.T.D. 


The Ontario Society of Training 
Directors and The Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Toronto have long been in 
close and friendly contact because 
of their interlocking membership. It 
is only fitting, therefore, that the 
Personnel Journal should have close 
and friendly contact with the So- 
ciety. 


We run articles on training in the 
Journal from time ‘to time and we 
are pleased, therefore, to have this 
note about the Society from _ its 
chairman of public relations, John 
Wainwright of Ford .of Canada. 
John writes: 


“The Ontario Society of Training 
Directors is a professional organiza- 
tion devoted to the advancement of 
training and education in business, 
industry, and related fields. Its pur- 
pose is to continually improve the 
standards of training through the 
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further development of training di- 
rectors and their assdciates. 


“To be eligible for membership, a 
man or woman must be engaged in 
the planning, preparing, or present- 
ing of training programs, or must 
have an active interest in such ac- 
tivities. At present, O.S.T.D. mem- 
bership totals over 125, and it is ex- 
pected that this number will in- 
crease substantially during the 1957- 
1958 season. 


Through O.S.T.D., members are 
provided with an opportunity to 
discuss problems with others ex- 
perienced in the training field, and 
to hear training experts discuss new 
techniques and programs. In addi- 
tion to training department tours 
and a bulletin which keeps mem- 
bers informed of the activities of the 
Society and new developments in 
the field, monthly dinner-meetings 
are held at which prominent busi- 
nessmen, educators, and training 
executives discuss subjects of inter- 
est and relevance to training people. 
These activities, together with the 
opportunity provided by the Society 
for less formal communication 
among its members, make it possible 
for training personnel to bring in- 
creased knowledge and skills to their 
various companies.” 


Exit Interview 


Time magazine quotes a young 
electrical engineer who was _ think- 
ing of changing his job as saying: 
“What Id like to see them do is 
spend more time interviewing 
the people who are leaving than 
worrying about hiring new people.” 


American Personnel 
Experience Helpful 
Talks are going forward between 


Paul L. Moore, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Society of 


Personnel Administration, and Don- 
ald Guthrie, with a view to the Can- 
adian federation making use of ex- 
perience gained by the American so- 
ciety over the past ten years. 


ASPA has recently had a change 
in policy which seems to have given 
it a new vigour. 


During the early years of the So- 
ciety’s existence membership was 
by invitation only and was limited 
almost exclusively to top echelon 
personnel people. More recently 
there has been a realization on the 
part of the leadership that to be a 
truly professional organization they 
needed to concern themselves with 
people on the way up in personnel 
work, as well as those who hold the 
top personnel jobs in their particular 
companies. 


A national organization, ASPA has 
found, can provide some services 
which are difficult or impossible for 
local groups. These include publi- 
cation of a magazine, circulation of 
results of research and other types 
of useful information, holding of 
national and regional conferences, 
providing a placement _ service 
beyond local boundaries, the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a 
personnel library, and so on. 


ASPA is the only national organi- 
zation of personnel and industrial 
relations administrators in the Unit- 
ed States. They have members in 
practically every state and a num- 
ber in Canada. 


New Post for Father Dion 


Congratulations to Reverend Ger- 
ard Dion on his appointment as Di- 
rector of Laval University’s Indus- 
trial Relations Department. 


The new director has devoted the 
past 13 years to the department, as 
both a professor of sociology of la- 
bour and ethics of labour, and as 
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COFFEE 


made to order 
from regular ground coffee 


in the 


Perk -0O. Fresh 


COFFEE VENDING MACHINE 


These machines and service are available to offices 
and plants in certain areas of Ontario and Quebec 


at no cost. 


For complete details contact 


SlaemaL 


3055 VERDUN AVE. 487 DUNDAS ST. W. 


MONTREAL 19, P.Q. TORONTO, ONT. 
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associate director. He has accumu- 
lated master’s degrees in divinity, 
philosophy and social sciences, and 
teaches in several faculties at Laval. 
He is the director of the Industrial 
Relations Review, and has taken a 
leading part in the organization of 
the Industrial Relations Congress 
held yearly in Quebec City. He is 
the author of many publications and 
articles on industrial relations and 
other fields, and a lecturer in great 
demand. He is a welcome visitor to 
many personnel conferences held 
throughout Canada. 


Management's Responsibilities 
Stated at Montreal 
“Executive Night" 


Montreal Personnel Association 
holds an annual “Executive Night” 
at which personnel people bring 
their top managements. S. M. Fin- 
layson, president, Canadian Mar- 
coni Company, was the speaker that 
attracted 115 to the meeting Novem- 
ber 11 at the Ritz Carlton Hotel. 


Mr. Finlayson outlined the five re- 
sponsibilities of an organization. He 
pointed out that initially the em- 
ployer laid down the terms and con- 
ditions of employment and of life on 
the job. He stated we are now just 
beginning to understand the person- 
nel problem. He expanded his re- 
marks by noting that an organiza- 
tion has an atmosphere which re- 
flects the attitude of the chief execu- 
tive. 


He said that the greatest problem 
of personnel people today is to in- 
terpret management's problems and 
ideas and the employees’ ideas and 
wishes, and to try to bring the two 
together for the betterment of the 
organization; that management must 
try to establish a climate for work- 
ing by example and that a feeling of 
mutual trust must be established 
between both sides. The problem 


is to a large extent one of com- 
munication — we should get out 
from behind the jargon of the de- 
partment and talk plain English. 


He challenged his audience: 
“What are we going to do about the 
future? How can we learn to pro- 
duce more things more efficiently 
and yet keep the cost within rea- 
son?” 


Ottawa Association 


Stan Lipin, Superintendent of 
Personnel, Atomic Energy of Can- 
ada Limited, has supplied the Jour- 
nal with the names of the executive 
of the Ottawa Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. The membership 
of this association is a cross-section 
of representatives of industry, in- 
surance, and some government de- 
partments. President is Dr. John A. 
Buchanan McLeish, Registrar, Car- 
leton College, Ottawa. Past Presi- 
dent is Mr. J. A. Todd, Department 
of Defence Production, Ottawa, and 
Secretary is Mr. L. J. Grittner, Na- 
tional Employment Service, Ottawa. 


Expert Speaks On Conciliation 


Mr. Eric Taylor, arbitrator and 
consultant, spoke to 85 members and 
guests of the Montreal Personnel As- 
sociation at the Ritz Carlton Hotel 
on October 21 on the subject “Con- 
ciliation — A Critical Review”. 


Mr. Taylor discussed the present 
process of conciliation and gave 
opinions of critics and champions 
of the system as to the benefits or 
lack of benefits which develop from 
use of the process. He enlarged on 
the role of Conciliation Officers and 
noted that they were not always 
needed. He observed that, on a dis- 
cretionary basis, personnel men 
would have to provide for the possi- 
bility of settlement of disputes with- 
out recourse to conciliation. He gave 
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THE 
BETTER 
THE FOOD 
THE 
BETTER 
THE WORK 


Employees feel better, think better, work better 
when their daily meals are well balanced, nour- 
ishing and pleasing to eye and appetite. 


Because of this, Industrial Food Services are 
continually being chosen by leading industries 
and institutions to organize their kitchen and 
dining room facilities in every detail. 


Our many years of experience 
enables us to buy skillfully and re- 
duce costs. We advise and plan 
kitchen and dining room installa- 
tions . . . and create low cost 
menus, carefully planned and pre- 
pared by culinary experts to pro- 
vide the utmost in eating enjoy- 
ment, high energy and food value. 


Let us know your needs and 
resent facilities. We would 

“ glad to advise you any- 

time, without obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL FOOD SERVICES 


A Division of Canadian Food Products Sales Limited 
67 WALKER AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Montreal - Ottawa - Hamilton - London - Windsor 
Winnipeg - Calgary - Edmonton - Vancouver 
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some suggestions regarding effec- 
tive methods for improving the con- 
ciliation procedure. 


Industrial Relations 
Talks Mimeographed 
Talks at the Niagara District Per- 
sonnel Association’s second annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 
were of such high calibre that the 
moderator had all four talks mimeo- 
graphed and sent to the 120 dele- 
gates present at the conference. 
Delegates were in attendance from 
all parts of the Niagara Peninsula, 
Hamilton, Toronto, Oshawa, Dun- 
das, London, St. Thomas, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., and Buffalo, N.Y. 


Two long-time members of the 
Personnel Association of Toronto 
addressed the conference which 
was held October 25. Harry Taylor, 
now vice president Industrial Rela- 
tions of Union Carbide Canada 
Ltd., spoke on present and future 
significant trends in industrial rela- 
tions. D. Alan Page, director of 
personnel for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company attracted wide in- 
terest with his talk on handling 
major plant problems with the 
union. 


Dr. W. Harvey Cruickshank, vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada Ltd., talked on the problem 
of the older employee. Dr. Cruick- 
shank brought to the subject a uni- 
que background of medicine, pub- 
lic relations, and top administrative 
experience. He was a member of 
the Duke’s Oxford Conference on 
Human Relations. 


In the opinion of many the out- 
standing contribution to the Confer- 
ence was H. L. Shepherd’s talk on 
the deal that the salared employee 
is getting compared with the hourly 
paid worker. Mr. Shepherd, who is 
manager of personnel development, 
Canadian Westinghouse Company, 


wondered if the salaried employee 
was getting “a fair shake”. 


David M. Donnelly, president of 
the Niagara District Personnel As- 
sociation, welcomed the delegates. 
Sharman Learie, general counsel 
for the Niagara Industrial Relations 
Institute, was moderator of the con- 
ference. 


Maier Conducts P.A.T. Seminar 
The Personnel Association of To- 
ronto is presenting the first of three 
Seminars January 15, 16 and 17, at 
the Guild Inn, Scarborough. Sub- 
ject of the Seminar is “Building an 
Effective Communications System”, 
and will be conducted by Dr. Nor- 
man R. F. Maier, Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Michigan, 
and Industrial Relations Consultant. 


Fee for the course is $100.00 to 
members of P.A.T., and $125.00 to 
non-members. The Seminar is lim- 
ited to 25 participants. Registrations 
are to be sent to the Secretary-Man- 
ager, The Personnel Association of 
Toronto Inc., 134 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Ontario Society on Aging 
As an outcome of the First On- 
tario Conference on Aging held at 
the University of Toronto last June, 
an Ontario Society on Aging has 
been organized. 


The objects of the society are to 
stimulate public awareness and in- 
terest in community activity with 
respect to aging by such means as 
promoting educational courses and 
conferences on aging; fostering fact- 
finding and scientific investigation 
relative to the various aspects of 
aging; encouraging governmental 
programs on aging; assisting the 
development of new voluntary ser- 
vices for the aging. To establish a 
centre for Ontario which will pro- 
vide advisory, consultant and refer- 
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ral services with respect to aging, 
and to obtain financial support for 
carrying out the objects of the cor- 
poration. 


Further information can be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Jean Good, at 65 
St. George Street, Toronto 5, On- 
tario. 


Grow More Important 

Mr. P. Stevens, personnel mana- 
ger of Bristol Aero Engines Limited, 
and chairman of the Employee Re- 
lations Section of the Montreal 
Board of Trade, chaired a panel dis- 
cussion on management rights on 
December 5. 


“The rights of management under 
collective bargaining”, said Mr. Ste- 
vens in outlining the purpose of the 
discussion, “are becoming. steadily 
more important under the greater 
formality that now surrounds the 
whole Employee-Relations structure, 
and when recourse to arbitration is 
had more frequently. 


“Some interpretations of collective 
labor agreements — arbitrators’ 
awards and. decisions — concerning 
management rights,” he said, “are 
undoubtedly considered to be dif- 
ferent from what was expected. The 
dissatisfaction with, or inadequacy 
of, such awards is sometimes the 
result of the fact that management 
rights were not properly or fully or 
adequately negotiated when the rel- 
evant agreement was worked out.” 


In an effort to set up management 
rights adequately, if they could, four 
persons experienced in labor rela- 
tions were invited to discuss the 
whole subject. W. F. Norcott, per- 
sonnel manager, Gillette of Canada 
Limited, discussed management 
rights — what they are generally 
considered to be. R. M. Bennett, sec- 
retary-treasurer, International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union, Local 52, dis- 
cussed negotiating management 


rights from the point of view of 
organized labor. Mr. C. M. Robert, 
personnel manager, Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company Ltd., talked 
about negotiating management 
rights from the point of view of 
management, and Saul Hayes, na- 
tional executive director, Canadian 
Jewish Congress, discussed manage- 
ment rights and arbitration. 


Personnel Journal 
Reserve $1800 


The Canadian Personnel & Indus- 
trial Relations Journal, as predicted 
by the Managing Editor, ended 1957 
with a surplus “of between $800 and 
$900”. It was $870.00. 


This, added to the small previous 
profits and the money with which 
the Ontario Federation of Personnel 
Associations endowed it, gives the 
Journal a reserve of $1801.68. 

The representatives of the Per- 
sonnel Association of Canada meet- 
ing in Montreal last fall laid down 
the policy that the Journal should 
build up reserves equal to the cost 
of one year’s publishing before any 
changes were made in its subscrip- 
tion rate structure or in the way of 
a more elaborate publication. 


Personalia 


Congratulations to Harry Taylor, 
O.B.E., who has been appointed 
Vice-President Industrial Relations, 
Union Carbide Canada Limited. 
Harry is one of P A T’s senior states- 
men... Dick Hinton, personnel and 
industrial relations manager of Shell 
Oil Company of Canada, Limited, 
has appointed Ross C. Wiens as co- 
ordinator of management develop- 
ment and training. 


Next Issue 


In our next issue we expect to 
have a story on the new suggestion 
plan of the Ontario Hydro Electric 
Power Commission which has some 
unique features. 
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SWOFCA Brought In 300 Portuguese 
Agricultural Workers 


by Everald E. Litt* 


For many years, farmers in South- 
western Ontario, particularly in the 
Essex and Kent County areas, have 
been concerned with the lack of 
available experienced farm labour 
to handle and harvest the ever in- 
creasing amount of fruit and vege- 
table crops grown. This area is 
blessed with a wide variety of ro- 
tating crops, due to the excellent 
soil conditions and a climate that is 
sufficiently warm with relatively 
frost-free periods from early spring 
until the autumn. 


In order to alleviate the shortage 
of experienced farm help, a num- 
ber of farm associations, represent- 
ing a membership exceeding 10,000 
and several food processors combin- 
ed to form an organization known 
as the Southwestern Ontario Field 
Crops Association (S.W.O.F.C.A.) 
This organization was set up to un- 
dertake, in 1957, an experiment to 
house and allocate farm labour to 
assist in growing and harvesting the 
crops in Essex and Kent County 
areas, for approximately a six month 
period. Industries including the 
Canada and Dominion Sugar Com- 
pany Limited, the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany of Canada Ltd., and Libby, 
McNeill & Libby of Canada Limit- 
ed, having a considerable amount at 





*Mr. Litt is Personnel Manager for the H. J. 
Heinz Company of Canada Limited at Leam- 
ington, Ontario, and as such was actively 
involved in this interesting experiment, along 
with the personnel people at Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, and the Canada and Dominion Sugar 
Company. 


stake with sugar beet and tomato 
crops, respectively, assisted the 
growers in organizing S.W.O.F.C.A. 


Single, Experienced Farm Workers 

It was agreed that during the 1957 
experimental year of S.W.O.F.C.A., 
a token force of some 300 single, ex- 
perienced farm workers would be 
requested through the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was planned to have em- 
ployment in sugar beets and toma- 
toes as the backbone of the project, 
with fill-in work for many other 
cash crops. The ideal agricultural 
situation in Essex and Kent Coun- 
ties, having a continuous diversified 
number of crops to grow and to har- 
vest over a period of approximately 
six months in the year, offered one of 
the best locations in Canada to try 
an experiment of this type. No other 
grower organization had been set up 
previously in Canada to distribute 
farm workers from camps and to re- 
tain them for such a long period of 
time. The idea was not new in the 
United States where migratory lab- 
ourers grower organizations have 
been functioning for a good number 
of years to allocate migratory farm 
labourers to assist in the growing 
and harvesting of crops. Mexicans 
and British West Indians have com- 
prised most of this type of labourers 
in the United States. 


Migratory Workers Looked Good 

S.W.O.F.C.A. informed the Fed- 
eral Government that they would be 
glad to give preference to Canadians 
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to assist in the Essex and Kent 
County area farm work. However, 
based on past experiences, because 
Canadians, for the most part, did not 
care to do this type of work or did 
not have the required experience, 
migratory workers were considered 
the best source of farm help to rec- 
ommend for the project. 


S.W.O.F.C.A. requested tempor- 
ary entry permit help, with the idea 
of working in with the migratory la- 
bour program operated by the Brit- 
ish West Indian Labour Organiza- 
tion set up in the United States. This 
organization has a quota of some 
8,000 British West Indian farm 
workers in the United States, each 
B.W.I. being allowed to remain in 
the country for a period of three 
years. In the winter they are em- 
ployed in the cotton fields, etc., in 
the southern states. In the summer 
they are moved to the northern 
states to work in vegetable and fruit 
crops from Maine to Wisconsin. The 
British West Indian Labour Organ- 
ization was prepared to include S.W. 
O.F.C.A. in their migratory labour 
program in the northern states, pro- 
viding the Canadian Government 
approved. If the B.W.L.’s worked in 
the Essex and Kent areas, it was 
planned that they would return at 
the end of the farming season to the 
southern states to repeat their work 
cycle. 

The feature that particularly ap- 
pealed to §.W.O.F.C.A. was the fact 
that complete control could be exer- 
cised over temporary entry permit 
help. If the workers became trouble- 
some, or were not satisfactory, their 
central organization would take 
over. There was no danger of the 
workers wandering off to other jobs 
because they would be under con- 
tract with S.W.O.F.C.A. for their 
period of employment. 

The Federal Government favour- 
ed bringing in new Canadians with 
some farm experience, rather than 


the temporary entry permit help, to 
assist in alleviating the Southwest- 
ern Ontario farm help situation. The 
Government suggested that new 
Canadian immigrants would gradu- 
ally fit into the Canadian economy 
and the Canadian way of life and ul- 
timately become good Canadian citi- 
zens. It was suggested that the prob- 
lems of controlling such help could 
be worked out between S.W.O.F.C. 
A. and the Government. Arrange- 
ments were made between the Cana- 
dian and Portuguese Governments to 
bring in 300 Portuguese agricultural 
workers. The 300 Portuguese immi- 
grants for S.W.O.F.C.A. were re- 
cruited from a group of 3,000 Portu- 
guese from the Azores and the main- 
land of Portugal, designated to come 
to Canada for mostly farm and rail- 
road work. These workers were 
housed in camps made available to 
S.W.O.F.C.A. by the H. J. Heinz 
Company of Canada Ltd., at Leam- 
ington, and the Canada and Domin- 
ion Sugar Company Limited at Wal- 
laceburg, Dover Center, and Chat- 
ham. The workers for S.W.O.F. 
C.A. began to arrive during the 
early part of May and the airlift was 
completed during the early part of 
June. 


The Portuguese were gradually 
climatized and were readily accept- 
ed by the farmers as_ excellent 
workers. A language barrier existed 
which was broken down to some ex- 
tent through basic English classes 
being held at the various camps. A 
few of the first group that came 
from the Azores understood and 
learned some English from Ameri- 
cans located at air bases on the is- 
lands. 


Food Problems 
The Portuguese found Canadian 
meals served to them too rich for 
their taste. As a result, the diet had 
to be changed to simple foods, simi- 
lar to what they were accustomed to 
back home, such as plenty of stews 
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and once in a while a meal of cod 
fillets. They liked to cover their food 
with plenty of oil and _ vinegar. 
Their lunches, comprised mostly of 
large pieces of Italian bread, some 
cold meat or sardines, cheese, and 
varieties of fruit, were packed at the 
camp and eaten in the fields during 
the noonhour. 

The Portuguese were highly tem- 
peramental and often times innocent 
discussions flared up into arguments 
with little warning, but these argu- 
ments would cease just as quickly as 
they started and they were good 
friends again. 

Payday was every Friday night, 
and for a while, partly because of 
the highly temperamental nature of 
the Portuguese, it was quite a hec- 
tic session for the Paymaster and the 
Camp Supervisors. Most of the dif- 
ferences in pay figures had to be dis- 
cussed at some length before an 
understanding could be _ reached, 
even though the majority of the 
problems were of a minor nature. 
Fortunately, an American missionary 
from Brazil, who resided temporar- 
ily in the area, spoke Portuguese, 
and helped considerably in ironing 
out misunderstandings. In due time, 
paydays became a routine matter, 
and little or no difficulty was experi- 
enced on pay problems. 


Identified By Numbers 
The Portuguese were identified 
for pay and all other purposes by 
numbers, because their names were 
long and difficult to memorize. 
They were great letter writers. On 
rainy days and any other free time 
they had, most of them were writing 
letters to their friends and families 
back home. Even though they were 
tired and hungry after a long day’s 
work, they would rush to the camp 
office as soon as they returned 
at the end of the day to find out if 
they had received any mail. 
A good number of the first arrivals 
of the contingent, who came from 


the Azores, left S.W.O.F.C.A. to join 
relatives and friends who had pre- 
viously come to Canada. Later a 
number were induced to take work 
in other occupations including the 
uranium mines, the construction in- 
dustry, and finally the tobacco fields. 
When requested by S.W.O.F.C.A., 
the Federal Government was very 
co-operative in replacing workers 
lost to industry and other enterpris- 
es, 


Labour Complaint 

During the camps’ operations, a 
complaint was received from a large 
labour union about Portuguese 
workers being located in the area, 
particularly with the acute unem- 
ployment situation in Windsor. S.W. 
O.F.C.A. pointed out that it was nec- 
essary for anyone working with this 
organization to live in strategically 
located camps for proper control 
and allocation of the labour. Actu- 
ally, the 300 Portuguese were only a 
token force and the farmers required 
thousands of experienced farm work- 
ers to harvest their crops. $.W.O.F. 
C.A. also gave every consideration 
and assistance to city workers who 
desired farm work, particularly in 
the sugar beet crops. In September, 
many of the unemployed from 
Windsor picked tomatoes on the 
farms. 


Despite the trials and tribulations, 
the experiment of setting up an or- 
ganization and allocating farm work- 
ers from the various camps, has been 
considered successful by all concern- 
ed. From the Portuguese viewpoint, 
they had fairly steady work from 
May until the end of October. They 
enjoyed to work at least ten hours 
daily. Their earnings were good, 
particularly while working on sugar 
beets and tomatoes, when they were 
on an incentive basis. The Portu- 
guese workers found that they could 
earn as much in a week in Canada 
as they did in over a month in the 
Azores and Portugal for similar 
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work. Their meal and lodging ex- 
penses at the camps amounted to 
$2.00 per day. Most of them had 
substantial bank accounts by the end 
of the season and a number sent 
money home periodically for family 
obligations. They were also pleased 
with the arrangement at the comple- 
tion of $.W.O.F.C.A.’s operations to 
have the Canadian Government lo- 
cate them elsewhere to undertake 
any winter jobs reguired for them. 


Farmers Happy 

From the farmers’ viewpoint this 
token force of Portuguese workers 
gave them an assurance that they 
have lacked for some years in hav- 
ing sufficient experienced labour 
available to assist in growing and 
harvesting the crops.. The proces- 
sing companies concerned had sup- 
plied the necessary camps and capi- 
tal to start the movement, and dur- 
ing the season, the farmers gladly 
paid a nominal service charge to 
S.W.O.F.C.A. for the use of this 
labour, over and above the workers’ 
earnings. This service charge help- 
ed to defray administrative expenses 
in connection with the camps. It 
turned out to be one of the best 
years in many a year for the right 
type of farm help, and as the season 
progressed, even more Canadians 
than usual were induced to assist in 
the area farm work. 


As to the prospect of S.W.O.F. 
C.A. operating another year, it will 
depend to a great extent on the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country and 
to some extent on the plans worked 
out in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment to exercise proper control over 
workers housed in camps, to keep 
the labour turnover down to a mini- 
mum. In any case, the farmers and 
processors in Southwestern Ontario, 
through their organization S.W.O. 
F.C.A., have accumulated a consid- 
erable amount of know-how to op- 
erate a plan to alleviate the farm 


employment situation, if and when 
required in the future. 


PERSONNEL WORK SEEN AS AN 
ART, NOT A SCIENCE 


It takes art rather than cold sci- 
ence to develop a successful man- 
agement team in business, a prom- 
inent executive told a meeting of the 
Personnel Association of Hamilton. 


“We must be constantly aware of 
the fact that a well-balanced team 
is formed from a group of individu- 
als who by natural instincts are 
prone to resentment, jealousy, pride 
and ambition,” said Howard J. Lang, 
president of the National Steel Car 
Corporation Limited. 


“It is obvious that a cold, scientific 
approach will not satisfactorily over- 
come the difficulties arising when 
dealing with reactions of human be- 
ings, who, to say the least, are very 
unscientific and unpredictable.” 


He said the man who builds a 
management team requires “a great 
deal of patience — the happy faculty 
of winning friendship and a firm 
conviction to carry out a pre-deter- 
mined policy in spite of many dis- 
appointments because of slow prog- 
ress. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


C. S. Steinmetz, director of training 
at Reynolds Metal Co. (Richmond, 
Va.) defines the secret of handling 
people as follows: 


H—hear him 
U—understand him 
M—motivate him ~ 
A—acknowledge him 
N—notify him 


T—1rain him 
O—open his mind 
U—use him 
C—counsel him 
H—honour him 
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Winter Employment 


We Can Change Our Habits 


by G. G. Blackburn* 


Years ago when we were depend- 
ent largely on primary industries, 
our severe winters forced either a 
slowdown or a halt to most of our 
economic activities. This led us 
to believe that winter was inevit- 
ably a time of enforced idleness 
for many, a time of leisure for 
others, and for most Canadians, at 
best, a period to be weathered 
through as comfortably as possible 
with all but essential work being 
postponed for warm weather. 

Times have changed, but we have 
not all changed our habits with the 
times. Many of us are still inclin- 
ed to cling to the old habit of think- 
ing of spring as the time for reno- 
vating, painting and decorating, re- 
furnishing and cleaning jobs around 
our homes and places of business. 
Partly because of these old customs 
and habits, Canada’s economy con- 
tinues to suffer every year from 
seasonal unemployment. 

True, changing our habits will 
not necessarily eliminate all seasonal 
unemployment. There are some 
things which cannot be done in the 
winter. Ships cannot move in ice- 
bound inland waterways or ports, 
and farmers cannot harvest crops in 
the wintertime. But there are many 
things which can be done to pro- 
vide work for people in the winter 
months. 


For the past three years the De- 
partment of Labour in cooperation 





Mr. Blackburn is Director of Information, De- 
partment of Labour, Canada and this article 
was prepared specifically for the Can. Per- 
sonnel & Industrial Relations Journal. 


with the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has spearheaded a na- 
tional educational campaign under 
the slogan “ Why Wait for Spring— 
Do It now”. 


This winter's campaign, which is 
at present in full swing, is again 
directed to the consumers of goods 
and services — those in offices, ships 
and factories, warehouses and trans- 
portation depots, institutions and 
homes. This year a ten-minute car- 
toon-style film on seasonal employ- 
ment entitled “It’s a Crime”, pro- 
duced by the National Film Board 
for the Department of Labour, will 
be screened widely across Canada, 
with the first screenings being di- 
rected to businessmen who are in 
the best position to help in cre- 
ating winter work. 


What can businessmen do to help 
this winter job campaign? 


The Dominion Department of 
Labour offers these suggestions, 
based on reports from industry: 


1. The scheduling of maintenance, 

repair, redecoration and reno- 

vation during the off-season, 
where possible using men who 
would otherwise be laid off; 

the transfer of staff from slack 

to busy departments or divi- 

sions during the off-season; 

3. the building of new plants or 
additions to existing ones dur- 
ing the winter; 

4. the production and stockpiling 


of standard products in the win- 
ter; 


bo 
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or 


special campaigns and special 

discounts to induce’ winter 

work; 

6. the training and/or re-training 
of personnel during the winter 
months; 

7. diversification of industry with- 
in the community; 

8. diversification of products in 
seasonal industries; and 

9. the liquidation of annual vaca- 
tions during the off-season; 

10. an aggressive off-season sales 
promotion campaign tied in 
with the community and_na- 
tional “Do It Now’ publicity 
campaign. 

Of course, Canadian industry has 
been at work for years on the prob- 
lem of evening out activities in indi- 
vidual industries as between winter 
and‘summer. Much progress has 
been made, but there is still much 
to do. The extent of the work that 
can still be done in this field can 
perhaps be best illustrated by citing 
a few examples of action taken by 
businessmen in cooperation with lo- 
cal community campaigns to in- 
crease winter employment. All of 
these examples came to the atten- 
tion of local campaign organizers 
during the winter of 1956-57: 


As a result of the newspaper ad- 
vertisements promoting winter work 
the . . . Co. granted a contract 
for the painting of its plant which 
will enable a local contractor to 
keep on strength four painters for 
the balance of the winter. 


A lumber company moved 25 men 
from its sawmill to work in the 
planer mill by re-arranging shifts. 
This decision was the result of an 
appeal by the Winter Employment 
Committee. 

A canning company retained 30 
men in cannery maintenance and 
overhaul throughout the full winter 
by partitioning sections of the large 
plant with tarpaulin walls and heat- 
ing the section to be worked in. 


One shipping company had a boat 
repaired. This work was previously 
left until later on in the year when 
milder weather prevailed. 


A large mill installed a $75,000 
air conditioning system in winter to 
help winter employment. 

A paper mill retained 17 male em- 
ployees due to be laid off Jan. 22nd. 
They were used to make up surplus 
stock of paper board for sale later in 
the year. 


A manufacturer of aluminum 
doors and sash, store fronts, etc., re- 
tained 20 men during winter, doing 
maintenance, painting, moving ma- 
chines, etc. These are skilled ma- 
chine operators and are paid their 
regular rates. 

A local factory was burned out; 
the owner had decided to rebuild in 
May but decided to commence right 
away and retain 20 of his staff on 
this project in order to provide work 
for them now. 

A paper box manufacturer began 
stockpiling boxes the first of Janu- 
ary, transferred staff in slack depart- 
ments, e.g., shipping, etc., to manu- 
facturing departments, involving 110 
employees. 

A can manufacturing company 
commenced to build up inventory 
one month earlier than usual, recal- 
led 25 men, giving them an extra 
month’s work. 

A brick company retained 30 men 
for each month, cleaning plant, re- 
pairing and overhauling machinery. 

A transport company retained 10 
men for 8 weeks, cleaning, paint- 
ing, greasing trucks, and repairing 
truck bodies. 

The above examples are only a 
few chosen from those which came 
to the attention of national cam- 
paign organizers. 

If we give jobs to workmen who 
are now idle, it will result in savings 
to the community for such things as 
welfare costs and unemployment in- 
surance, which in the end means a 
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saving to everybody. More employ- 
ment means more pay cheques spent 
in the community, which results in 
greater prosperity for everyone. 
Anyone building or renovating a 
home or business structure during 
the winter, instead of waiting until 
spring to get started, will be able to 
take possession of it at an earlier 
date. The earlier occupancy will re- 
sult in a financial saving. 

It has been recognized that the 
success of all efforts to create more 


Training 


work in the wintertime depends in 
the long run on the cooperation of 
every Canadian citizen. When ev- 
erybody works, everybody benefits. 
Every business and every individual 
indirectly or directly benefits from 
the improvement in winter business 
conditions which will result if this 
Canada-wide campaign achieves 
real results. Unemployment means 
loss of trade to industry and a waste 
of manpower which can never be 
made up. 


Do It Effectively Or Let It Happen? 


There is no choice between having 
training or not having it 


by W. R. Clark* 


A few years ago I attended a 
dinner at the Royal York Hotel and 
happened to sit beside a_ senior 
officer of a well-known company. 
In the course of the conversation 
we got on to the subject of training 
and his statement to me was: 

“Well, I can see where training 
might mean something to your busi- 
ness, but it does not mean a thing 
to us. We have all our jobs broken 
down and everybody knows what 
they are doing. We did have some 
training a while back but I closed it 
up.” 

My Royal York friend was wrong. 
There is never any choice between 
having training or not having it. He 
has it; you can’t toss it out. The 
only choice is in seeing that it is 


Mr. Clark is Director of Training for the 
Robert Simpson Company Ltd. He taught In- 
dustrial Arts Teachers at the U. of T.’s 
College of Education and during the war set 
up plant schools and _ supervisory training 
plans in the Dominion Provincial War Emer- 
gency Training Program. 
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done effectively or just letting it 
happen. 


That doesn’t mean that you must 
have a training director in order to 
have planned training. It simply 
means that somebody has to plan 
training just the same as any other 
part of our business. 

The Training Department at the 
Robert Simpson Company Ltd. has 
the usual threefold assignment: 1) 
special training for new members of 
the company; 2) a wide variety of 
upgrading activities for regular staff; 
3) training projects designed for the 
upgrading and development of 
supervisors. 

In this paper I am ignoring the 
first and second items completely. 


Supervisory Development 

J.I.T., modified somewhat to suit 
our kind of business, has served us 
well. This program was launched 
in 1943. We have trained over 1,000 
people in the Toronto Store. We 
give it more or less continually as 
required. A considerable percent- 
age of those who are given the pro- 
gram come to us as requests. 

I am not one of those that be- 
lieves that each single segment of 
the J.I.T. plan is sacred, permitting 
no deviation. I do believe that it 
must be flexible and must be 
adapted to the particular circum- 
stances. 

There can be no question, how- 
ever, but that a planned procedure 
for routine, on-the-job training pays 
off in pretty handsome dividends. 

We have been giving conference 
courses in Job Relations since 1953. 
Two and a half years were spent in 
a combined effort on the part of 
training and management officers in 
the building of this program. Forty 
conference leaders have been quali- 
fied and close to 2,000 supervisors 
have taken the program. The course 
consists of six two-hour meetings 
and is a combination of lecture, 
demonstration and discussion. 


In no small measure the length 
of the course, the content and meth- 
od were influenced by the simple 
mathematics of the number of 
people to be trained and the training 
staff and space available. While we 
realize fully that we have barely 
scratched the surface there is no 
doubt in our minds that the program 
has been successful. 

The store superintendent has 
stated publicly many times that the 
number of serious personnel prob- 
lems referred to his office is away 
down since the training began. But 
the most encouraging thing to me is 
the extent to which job relations 
language has been built into the 
daily job by top management and 
middle management, not in a wishy- 
washy way but in a practical busi- 
ness-like way. 


Trainee Development Plan 

One of the most fascinating pro- 
grams that we have is our Trainee 
Development Plan. It is quite sim- 
ilar to such programs in other com- 
panies but there are some differ- 
ences which I think will be of in- 
terest. 

A projected inventory of super- 
visory needs carried out in 1951 
looking ahead for five years pro- 
duced facts that came as quite a 
shock to the management. I was 
told to get a program going as soon 
as possible. The survey showed not 
only the total need, but also the 
level of greatest need and our 
course was planned accordingly. 

The two main decisions concerned 
source and selection. We decided 
that within the several thousands of 
our present work force there must 
be considerable unknown and _ un- 
tapped talent. As to selection we 
decided to go way out on a limb and 
hold an open competition. Anyone 
anywhere in the business who could 
meet three simple requirements was 
invited to throw his hat into the 
ring. This had to be a personal de- 
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cision. We did not and never have 
personally solicited anyone. Some 
of our best candidates have for rea- 
sons of their own let one or more 
annual competitions go by before 
applying. 

We were particularly concerned 
about acceptance of the program by 
existing management at all levels. 
Great care was taken to get the 
story across to them. The general 
manager called 400 people together 
and explained why this step was 
necessary, what it was going to cost, 
how the people would be selected 
and what he, as general manager, 
expected the supervisors to do in 
making it a success. 


We announced that a maximum 
of 15 would be selected. We hoped 
for a possible 50 applications. We 
got 207. Although the number has 
dropped somewhat after seven such 
consecutive annual competitions, it 
is still high. 

Selection is by means of file his- 
tory, written tests, a series of inter- 
views, and a meticulous perform- 
ance review. Of the four the last 
two are the most valuable. 


It is obvious that after the an- 
nouncement of the successful can- 
didates by the General Manager to 
all candidates assembled that we 
were faced with a number of dis- 
appointed people. This is part of 
the price of this selection method 
but we met it by immediate, in- 
dividual, follow-up interviews. In 
many instances transfers to more 
suitable work or promotions are 
made on the strength of these find- 
ings. If certain weaknesses were ap- 
parent we are frequently able to 
help. It is a hard and fast rule with 
store managers that this list of 
people who have indicated a desire 
to get ahead is examined first when- 
ever openings occur. 


I have long since lost track of the 
number of such promotions but 


there are many extremely interest- 
ing cases. 


One of our present managers who 
now, amongst other duties, con- 
ducts special studies for senior man- 
agers was discovered wrapping par- 
cels. 


A clerical worker in our credit de- 
partment was transferred to a junior 
supervisory post in a fashion de- 
partment, and about ten days ago 
received an appointment as assistant 
manager. 

Every application group, of 
course, brings in a number that | 
have labelled the desperation cases 
—those who really don’t know what 
they want but hope that the course 
will be the miracle that will accom- 
plish the impossible. 

The course is very simple, consist- 
ing of six months on-the-job rota- 
tional training in service depart- 
ments, and the same in merchandise 
departments for a total of 12 
months. 


Training outlines or guide sheets 
were drawn up for each department 
visited. It is significant that these 
outlines were written, not by the 
training department, but by the 
managers of the departments con- 
cerned. 


Control measures consist of a con- 
fidential rating by each manager, a 
written report and regular progress 
interviews. Every report goes to the 
general manager for scrutiny. 


We don’t try to make all place- 
ments from people taking the 
course. For example, we found two 
who didn’t need training and we 
placed them. 

It is interesting to look at the 
growth record of the 74 people in 
six groups trained to date: , 

Two have become supervising 

managers 

Twelve are department managers 

Nineteen are assistants 

One former driver is now in Meth- 
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ods Research; another driver 
is a buyer in children’s wear. 


Conclusions 
The course is no substitute for ex- 
perience or intelligence, but it does 
help the individual to capitalize on 
it. It matures many trainees; some 
as much as five years in one. It 


pulls the departments closer to- 
gether by linking various groups 
with a common bond. It is one of 
the best answers to the dead-end job 
complaint and it tends to upgrade 
whole departments by providing an 
incentive for people to work and 
study to meet course qualifications. 


Handling Major Plant Problems With Your Union 


How an experienced industrial relations 
man handles slowdowns, sit-downs, walk-outs 


by D. Alan Page* 


Regardless of the order in which 
you rate them, there are certain 
situations which arise in the best of 
industrial families which can only 
be described as major problems. 


Here, then, are a few of them:— 

— slowdowns; work stoppages (sit- 
downs; walkouts (illegal); work 
holidays. 

There are certain things which are 

common to all:— 

— they represent a breakdown in 
the management-union relation- 
ship. 

—as a result, discipline, that is 
management's right to manage, 
has been challenged. 

—in most cases the terms of the 
labour agreement have been 
violated. 

—normal production 
have been disrupted. 

—lines of communication have 
broken down. 

—a public relations problem may 
have developed. 


What Should be Done? 
Perhaps the most important fund- 


schedules 





*Mr. Page is Director of Personnel for the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Can- 
ada Limited. 


amental is to confine the conflagra- 
tion to the area which it occupied 
when you first detected it. That calls 
for fast and decisive action. Man- 
agement representatives should first 
be called in to determine what 
the problem is, and the extent of the 
area affected. It is less important 
at this point to decide how far 
up the managerial chain of com- 
mand you should go, than it is to 
ensure that you go far enough down 
the supervisional ladder to include 
the management man who is direct- 
ly on the firing line. Having done 
this, that is, having learned all you 
can about management's side of the 
story, and having agreed with the 
appropriate level of management as 
to what course of action you intend 
to pursue, the next step is to call in 
the union, and listen (and I do 
mean listen), to their side of the 
story. As with management, the 
level of the union executive with 
which you deal initially depends 
upon your judgment as to the seri- 
ousness of the situation, and the 
amount of discretion and authority 
vested in you. 


If, for example, you feel that the 
problem can best be handled with 
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the local union executive, there is 
no point in sending out an S.O.S. for 
the international representative, or 
the business agent. On the other 
hand, if past experience indicates 
that you can deal effectively only 
with a higher level of authority than 
the local union, by all means send 
for the international representative, 
but fast! 

Some may question my sugges- 
tion that you listen to the union’s 
story. It is fundamental, you say, 
that the first thing to do in the 
event of a work stoppage is to tell 
the union officers to order their 
members to “get the H . . . back to 
work”. I agree—in principle, but I 
also suggest to you that many a 
major problem would never have 
grown to serious proportions if the 
Company had taken the few min- 
utes necessary to listen to the 
union’s side of the story. 


Union Executive's Stand 

I think that the most valuable 
thing which comes out of such a 
procedure is the knowledge of 
where the union executive stands 
with respect to the problem. Since 
this would have been the next step 
in any event, you will have gained 
certain advantages in pursuing this 
policy:— 

— you may avoid the embarrass- 
ment of making a decision and 
initiating action on the basis of 
unreliable information. (Oh! 
Yes. It does happen! ) 

—on the other hand, you will 
have assured yourself, having 
heard both parties, that your 
decisions will be based on fact- 
ual information. 

—if the union executive agrees 
with management's views as to 
the nature of the problem, you 
will have gained an ally, rather 
than having made an enemy. 

Don't Negotiate 

It goes without saying that you 

should not, under any circumstances, 


succumb to tthe temptation of at- 
tempting to negotiate, or settle the 
problem at this meeting. The union 
will invariably attempt to do so, in 
an understandable effort to make 
their job easier. But it is funda- 
mental that the union must get the 
employees back on the job before 
any negotiating is done. The sole 
justification for the meeting is that 
of learning the facts and deciding 
where the union executive stands. 


There are some differences of 
opinion as to whether, at this stage, 
you should tell the union, in the 
event that you have made up your 
mind, what punitive action, if any, 
you intend to initiate. My own 
view is that you should not do so. 
In the first place, your decision may 
be premature. Having been made 
while you were under a certain 
amount of stress, your reactions may 
be emotional rather than analytical 
and objective. You may not have 
had an opportunity of discussing 
the matter with top management, in 
which case you may find yourself in 
the invidious position of having your 
decision reversed. Even though it 
had been cleared all the way up 
and down the line, to convey it to 
the union may suggest an implied 
threat, which may alienate their 
support. 

If it did not do so, there is al- 
ways the danger that the Company’s 
decision may, deliberately or other- 
wise, become so. distorted when 
transmitted to the employees as to 
cause the trouble to get completely 
out of hand. And finally, the de- 
cision may be premature in that it 
was based on conditions which may 
change markedly if settlement is not 
achieved at an early stage. Once a 
proposed course of action has been 
communicated to the employees, or 
even to the union executive, one is 
committed to do nothing more and 
nothing less than has been in- 
dicated. In other words, you will 
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LCS. TRAINING? 


From apprentice to executive and all down the line, 
International Correspondence Schools can help make 


a good man better. More than 300 Canadian com- | 


panies are finding in I.C.S. the ideal way to improve 
skills in their own organizations. Because of its flex- 
ibility the 1.C.S. training system is an ideal supple- 
ment to existing training schemes which may thus be 
strengthened or given new direction. 


























You can have men ready for new responsibilities 
quickly through I.C.S. training. 


CHECK THESE FACTS: 


@ |.C.S. provides training in more than 1400 dif- 
ferent subjects. 


@ 1|.C.S. knows your problem. It has been working 
hand in hand with industry for 65 years. 


@ |.C.S. courses are flexible and may be used to 
supplement and strengthen an existing training 
program. 


@ 1|.C.S. will provide job related training, job pre- 
paratory training for any special need. 

@ More than 300 Canadian Companies are already 
using 1.C.S. materials and services in their train- 
ing programme. 


@ |.C.S. has resident representation in all areas of 


Canada. 
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e- The man or woman presenting an I.C.S. diploma is a good bet for employment! 
e 1. He has shown initiative — the desire to get ahead. 
2. He has shown his willingness to sacrifice leisure time to 
betterment. 
es 3. He has successfully passed a written examination on each study 
unit of his course. 
4. In a day of keen competition for the dollar he has 
invested money in self-improvement. 
5. The diploma signifies that he has completely covered ... and 
+f mastered a given subject. 
if- 
he holder of 1.C.S. diploma is a man worth 
"9 hiring . .. worth watching .. . worth promoting. 
to Pe has a potential for leadership. The I.C.S. 


ng Piploma is indeed a symbol of achievement. 


dy Full Information Regarding Training For Your Employees 
Write Direct to: 

ATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS CANADIAN, LTD. 

of Pds-2-57 7475 Sherbrooke St. W. MONTREAL 








have backed yourself into a corner 
from which you will find it most 
difficulty to escape without severely 
bruising your ego. 

Now, let’s assume that the union 
executive committee has agreed with 
your supervision as to the nature 
and cause of the trouble, and has 
offered to attempt to get the men 
back to work. What should your at- 
titude be? Should you sit back and 
relax, secure in the thought that the 
trouble will probably be settled 
without further effort on your part? 
Or should you rise up in righteous 
indignation, asserting that manage- 
ment’s prerogative to manage the 
business encompasses the exclusive 
right to issue instructions to em- 
ployees, and that you have no inten- 
tion of abdicating your authority in 
favour of a group of union officers? 
“That is silly,” you will say. “No one 
in his right mind would ever take 
such a stupid position.” You are 
right—no one in his right mind 
would. But I have seen it done. 
The net result provided a horrible 
example of how not to handle your 
industrial relations problems. 

Whereas the union executive 
would in all probability have suc- 
ceeded in getting the men back to 
work, the attempt by management 
to assert their authority only suc- 
ceeded in fanning the flames of re- 
bellion, with the result that the 
situation got completely out of hand. 
At the same time, the officers of the 
union were so annoyed by the Com- 
pany’s inept handling of the situa- 
tion that they withdrew their sup- 
port and left the Company to work 
out its own salvation, without bene- 
fit of their advice or assistance. 


If Membership is Defiant 
On the other hand, let’s assume 
that the union accepts the responsi- 
bility for getting the men back to 
work, but that the membership de- 
fies them. What now? Your “gold- 
plated” approach didn’t work! So 


what, you still have the union exec- 
utive on your side, and certainly 
nothing has been lost by making the 
attempt. 

There are several courses now left 
to you. You may sit it out, counting 
on the cooling-off effect of unem- 
ployment to re-establish reason. Be- 
cause the union executive have com- 
mitted themselves to supporting the 
Company’s position, you are assured 
that they will bend every effort to- 
wards achieving a resumption of 
work. If the trouble concerns a 
minority of your employees, pres- 
sure will probably also be brought 
to bear on them by those employees 
who have no direct interest in the 
dispute but who are suffering a loss 
of income as a result of the trouble. 


Outside Aid 

Another alternative is to enlist 
outside aid, a so-called “disinterest- 
ed” party, such as a prominent cit- 
izen, a minister, or perhaps the 
mayor. 

My advice is to avoid this situa- 
tion like the plague. I do not in 
any way deprecate the good in- 
tentions of such people. But the 
cold fact of the matter is that they 
are just not qualified by experience 
or temperament to perform a use- 
ful function in the role of mediator. 
Largely because of their lack of ex- 
perience, they tend to conciliate 
witout regard to the equities of the 
situation. The result is usually 
failure and unfavorable publicity 
for all concerned. The mediator is 
frequently embarrassed by the un- 
restrained criticism of his ineffective- 
ness. He, in ‘turn, is often publicly 
critical of the adamant position 
taken by one or both of the parties, 
to which he attributes his failure to 
achieve a happy resolution of the 
problem. 

A much more effective procedure, 
in my view, is to call on the con- 
ciliation services of the Department 
of Labour. There is available from 
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this source a group of experienced 
conciliators, who enjoy the con- 
fidence of labour and whose back- 
ground is such that they will en- 
deavour to achieve a_ settlement 
which bears at least some relation- 
ship to the equities of the situation. 
Having in many cases assisted 
unions in obtaining economic con- 
cessions from employers in the 
course of the conciliation procedure, 
they are in a particularly strong 
position to insist that employees live 
up to the obligations of their agree- 
ment. Their work is impartial, pro- 
fessional, and, as a result, highly 
effective. 


Another device which is some- 
times used in such situations is the 
obtaining, or the threat of obtaining, 
a declaration of an illegal strike. 
Ordinarily, it is seldom used when 
the union executive is on your side. 
There are occasions, however, when 
they will agree that an application, 
or the threat of an application to the 
Labour Relations Board for such a 
declaration will strengthen their 
hand with the membership, and in 
such cases it has proven to be a de- 
cidedly effective instrument of per- 
suasion. 


In situations where the union 
executive is opposing the Company’s 
efforts it is an even more powerful 
stimulus to action. Unions are al- 
most without exception strongly 
averse to having on record against 
them a declaration of an illegal 
strike. I suspect that this aversion 
stems largely from the fact that the 
next step is normally that of an ap- 
plication for leave to prosecute the 
union, with all the implications of 
statutory fines for unions and em- 
ployees alike. 

I am not proposing recourse to 
the courts as a substitute for work- 
ing out your own problems with 
your union. I am a firm believer in 
the theory that no one can solve 


your problems for you as readily as 
you can resolve them yourself. I 
merely suggest this procedure as one 
of the tools which you may be re- 
quired to use when other means 


have failed. 
Publicity 


There is yet another problem 
which invariably arises in the type 
of situation which we have been dis- 
cussing—that of newspaper publici- 
ty. Newspapers are hungry for news, 
and labour disputes are news! 
What should your attitude be to- 
wards the press? And what action 
should you take in order to ensure 
that the story of your travail is told 
fairly and accurately? If you are in 
the fortunate position of having a 
Public Relations Department in 
your organization, your problem is a 
simple one. If you have forewarn- 
ing of impending trouble, alert your 
P.R. man. Give him a fill-in, factual- 
ly and without window-dressing, on 
the background of the trouble. 
Above all, don’t attempt to lead him 
up the garden path by failing to be 
completely honest with him. Keep 
him informed as new developments 
arise, and he will relieve you of the 
responsibilities of all contacts with 
the press. Never give any statement 
or hand out any releases to the press 
except through him. You may count 
on him as your most trustworthy 
ally — he knows the ropes. 


If you do not have a P.R. depart- 
ment on which to lean, you may 
have to become your own publicity 
expert. If your problem is of suf- 
ficiently serious proportions, it may 
pay you to engage a professional 
firm. If it is of relatively minor 
consequence, you may be able to do 
the job satisfactorily yourself, by ob- 
serving a few fundamental rules. 
While these are basically the same 
as those which we suggested in 
dealing with your P.R. department, 
they will bear repetition. 
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1. Prepare statements in advance if 
at all possible. 

2. All releases should be given in 
writing or, if given out over the 
telephone, should be read from 
a prepared text. 

3. Don’t attempt to write the story. 
Confine yourself to a bare out- 
line. 

4. Don’t attempt to “slant” the story 
in an effort to put the Company 
in a good light or the union in a 
bad one. 

5. Be completely impartial with the 
press. Under these circum- 
stances no one is entitled to a 
scoop. The same _ information 
should be made available to all 
without favor or discrimination. 

6. Above all, don’t attempt to en- 
gage in recriminations. 

7. And don’t embarrass your union 
by including the names of officers 
or members of the union in your 
releases. 

Well, you've finally managed to 
get the employees back ‘to work 
and life has resumed its even tenor. 
Where do you go from here? Do 
you heave a sigh of relief and say 
“thank God that’s over”? Or do you 
realize that there is some fence- 
mending to be done and perhaps 
some unpleasant disciplinary action 
to be taken? 


Post Mortem 

May I suggest to you that the 
most important item in handling 
major problems with your union is 
the “post-mortem” which should 
follow every such incident. 

There are, I think, two major 
areas for consideration. Why did it 
happen”, and “what shall we do 
about discipline?” Let’s deal with 
discipline first. We have assumed 
that there has been a violation of 
the labour agreement, presumably 
the no-strike clause. It is a serious 
matter—discipline has broken down, 
production schedules have been dis- 
rupted, deliveries of goods to cus- 


tomers have been delayed and sub- 
stantial losses have been sustained 
both by the Company and by the 
employees who were not involved in 
the trouble. 

Obviously, something must be 
done. But what? 

A careful look at the agreement is 
the obvious first step. Is there a no- 
strike, no slowdown clause in the 
agreement? If there is not, Heaven 
forbid, you may have to rely on your 
management rights section. Or per- 
haps there is something in the 
shop regulations which may apply, 
if they are embodied in the agree- 
ment in such a way or have been 
consistently applied in such a man- 
ner as will enable you to use them 
without fear of an adverse ruling at 
arbitration in the event that the 
union should decide to protest your 
action. 


You find, to your relief, that the 
agreement is O.K., that there is a 
definite case of violation. But no 
specific penalty is spelled out, and 
now you must decide what you are 
going to do. Or perhaps you 
shouldn't do anything. After all, 
they've gone back to work, and the 
union executive supported you all 
the way down the line. And further, 
they (the executive) came back to 
you after work resumed and suggest- 
ed that it would help to get them 
off the hook with their members 
(they had to get pretty tough with 
some the boys in order to per- 
suade them) if you would overlook 
the incident. Besides, a substantial 
number of employees was involved 
and it’s certain to cause further ill- 
feeling if you appear to be heaping 
coals of fire on their heads. 

You have another problem, too, 
which you hadn't foreseen. You 
have a policy of progressive steps 
of discipline which has been in 
effect for a number of years. 

It provides that an employee may 
be discharged for a third offence 
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committed within a stated period of 
time. And a number of the boys 
have two strikes on them already! 
Oh brother, what a mess! Perhaps 
you should just forget the whole 
thing. And you're probably asking 
yourself: “How did I come to get 
into this mess anyway?” 
Study Why It Happened 

That provides the best answer to 
the question of how to handle this 
type of problem—or any other type 
of problem, for that matter. Regard- 
less of how you discipline the mis- 
creants (and I suggest that you 
must impose some penalty, even 
though you may decide to temper 
justice with mercy and good sense) 
it is imperative that a careful study 
be made to determine why it hap- 
pened. The purpose is obvious—you 
want to avoid a recurrence of the 
trouble if it is humanly possible to 
do so. You already know what hap- 
pened. Your problem now is to find 
out why. 

The first step is a painstaking re- 
cording of the facts. As before, par- 
ticipation should include all the 
management people who were di- 
rectly involved. You will already 
have recorded the union’s version 
of what happened in your meeting 
with them just subsequent to the 
outbreak of the trouble. If your 
stories agreed then it will be un- 
necessary to go over the same 
ground with them again. If there 
were conflicting versions it would be 
well to have another session with 
them to ensure that you have all the 
history available to you. Having 
recorded the history of the case, the 
real work of the post-mortem be- 
gins. A thorough analysis must be 
made for the purpose of finding the 
answers to the following questions:— 


Why Did It Start? 

Was it a plain case of misunder- 
standing? If so, was it caused by 
lack of a definite company policy, or 
perhaps poor communications with 


a resultant failure of line super- 
vision ‘to properly interpret and 
apply established policy? Or was 
it a by-product of a lack of clarity 
in the labour agreement, from which 
an honest difference of opinion 
arose? Perhaps it flowed from an 
internal union political situation. 
Was it the result of plain bullhead- 
edness on someone's part? Or pos- 
sibly pre-election or pre-negotiation 
strategy on the part of the union or 
some group within the union? 


Could We Have Anticipated 
and Forestalled it? 

If the answer is “yes”, why did 
we fail to do so? Did first-line 
supervision fail to detect it as a po- 
tential problem, or did they pass the 
word up the line without result? If 
so, where did it stop? And for what 
reason? Bear in mind that we are 
less interested in “who” than in 
“why”. Are there some traditional 
trouble spots which we have failed 
to recognize and make special pro- 
visions for? 


What Steps Did We Take To 
Endeavour to Contain It? 

Enumerate them—they are most 
important! Why were these mea- 
sures ineffective? Did we fail to act 
quickly enough? Did someone try to 
put out the fire himself before put- 
ting in a call for the “fire brigade”? 
Or was the call put in without a 
prompt response forthcoming? Was 
the union uncooperative? Was there 
stalling or indecision somewhere 
along the line? If so, where? Did 
the lines of communication break 
down? Again, where—and why? 


Should We Pursue a Different 
Course of Action in Event of 
a Recurrence? 

If the fault lay with our procedure 
rather than with the human element 
or as the result of “mechanical” 
failure, how should it be revised? 
Remember that you should have two 
basic plans—one for the situation in 
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which the union is on your side, the 
other for the reverse situation. 


Are Revisions of the Labour 
Agreement Indicated? 

Why? Were our management 
rights not clearly spelled out? Was 
the agreement hazy on critical 
points? Is the relationship of the 
shop rules to the agreement un- 
certain? Is adequate provision made 
for the imposition of penalties in the 
event of violations of the agreement? 
Should we consider instituting a 
system of progressive penalties if we 
do not now have one? Or, if we now 


have one, is it too inflexible? Should 
it be revised or abandoned? How 
can we best negotiate the necessary 
changes in the agreement at our next 
contract renewal? 

I think it is safe to say that if 
you will seek and find the answers 
to these questions the headache of 
how to handle major problems in 
the future will be of minor conse- 
quence. You will still have some 
headaches, to be sure. But they will 
have been reduced to such an extent 
that the remedy will be found in 
the children’s aspirin rather than in 
the king-size. 


Credit Unions Knit Employees and Management 


by Ed 


“Among all forms of employee 
fringe benefits, credit unions have 
done most to closely knit employees 
and management”, said J. L. Seitz, 
president of Underwood Limited, at 
this year’s annual convention of On- 
tario Credit Union League. 


“There comes a time in the life of 
everyone when, for one reason or 
another, he must turn to someone 
else for financial help,” he said. 


Mr. Seitz, who heads one of Can- 
ada’s largest business-machine and 
typewriter businesses, spoke to a 
special panel on industrial and com- 
mercial credit unions at the conven- 
tion. His opinion is not unique 
since more than half of Ontario’s 
1,400 credit unions limit their mem- 
bership, by law, to employees, their 
wives and dependent children. And 


*Mr. Boles is Director of Organization and 
Education for the Ontario Chedit Union 
League Ltd. 


Boles* 


indeed the provincial government 
is loath to grant such credit union 
charters where management objects. 


Despite the name “Credit Union” 
such organizations have no con- 
nection with the organized labor 
unions. Their purpose is the pro- 
vision of self help through the op- 
portunity for thrift and easy credit 
where members find themselves 
pressed financially. Hence frequent- 
ly everyone from the general man- 
ager to the office boy belongs to the 
company’s credit union. 


Limited Corporations 

These credit unions are limited 
corporations under the Ontario 
Credit Unions Act and the com- 
pany involved has no responsibility 
or direct interest beyond the fact 
that only its employees and their de- 
pendents may belong. The credit 
union’s affairs are handled by elect- 
ed members, with each having one 
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vote for each vacancy regardless of 
the amount of his investment. This 
pattern follows that of federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal elections in 
Ontario. 

In Ontario, all credit unions are 
incorporated ‘by the provincial sec- 
retary and administered by the De- 
partment of Insurance under the at- 
torney general. 

Since net earning must be return- 
ed to members at the end of each 
fiscal year in the form of dividends 
or rebates of interest paid—in most 
cases both—they are not required to 
pay income tax. 

Membership usually costs a 25 
cent initiation fee and a subscrip- 
tion toward one share which a 
costs $5. By law, the value of <« 
share cannot exceed $10. --odicelin 
any member may hold as many 
shares as he wishes, subject to 
maximums which may be imposed 
by the Credit Union’s board of 
directors. 

To the employer, the existence of 
a healthy credit union can mean 
many benefits: garnishments no 
longer become a problem; neither 
do pay advances, which can create 
much extra work for the payroll de- 
partment if granted or, alternatively, 
antagonism by employees if refused. 
A credit union increases the mem- 
ber’s sense of belonging to the com- 
pany family. Likewise, it is well 
recognized that employees without 
financial worries are more efficient, 
thus reducing the incidence of error 
in their work and the number and 
severity of their personal injuries. 

All credit unions function under 
the Ontario Credit Unions Act, 
under standard by-laws which per- 
mit minor variations to meet specific 
situations and under the directions 
of their elected board of directors, 
which include at least five mem- 
bers. Each board elects from its 
number a president and vice-presi- 
dent and elects or appoints a secre- 


tary, a treasurer, or a _ secretary- 
treasurer. 


“Heart™ of Union 

Members elect a credit committee 
of at least three others, who deal 
with applications for loans using the 
utmost discretion and secrecy. This 
credit committee is perhaps the 
“heart” of the credit union and in 
numerous cases it has helped people 
onto their feet financially, thus in- 
creasing their value as employees. 

The third elected committee con- 
sists of three others and is called the 
supervisory committee. 

Its duties are to audit the credit 
union books monthly and annually 
and to see that other elected groups 
conduct their operations in conform- 
ity with the Act, the credit union by- 
laws and the policies established by 
a vote of the general membership or 
by the board of directors. When a 
credit union grows to the point 
where audits become too involved 
for spare time supervisors, outside 
auditors are frequently employed. In 
such cases, the supervisory commit- 
tee usually continues in office to 
check on its other, less time-consum- 
ing duties. 

Does the credit union system 
work? In the past 12 years, Ontario 
Credit Unions with total assets of 
more than $135,000,000 have written 
off as bad debts less than 1/10 of 1 
percent of their loans. This is ob- 
viously the result of the close as- 
sociation of members at their work, 
or within their church or fraternal 
organization with a credit union 
charter. 

The election of officers is by no 
means a contest of popularity. Gen- 
erally the treasurer is an office man 
with good bookkeeping experience. 
Generally at least one member of 
the supervisory committee has audit- 
ing experience. And directors and 
credit committee members are often 
men of great tact and certainly 
prudence. 
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Company Donates Space 

Generally the sponsoring company 
will find itself able to provide some 
small space in off hours and at 
specified times for the credit com- 
mittee to interview applicants for 
loans and for the treasurer to con- 
duct banking services. 


Almost as frequently, the com- 
pany will permit payroll deductions 
upon receipt of the proper form 
signed by the member. Payroll de- 
ductions can function in the same 
manner as deductions for govern- 
ment bonds and the like. And if the 
burden on the payroll department is 
already heavy, changes in these de- 
ductions may be restricted to certain 
times of the year. 


The Ontario government will not 
normally issue a province-wide char- 
ter, to cover people working away 
from head office, without payroll de- 
ductions. 


A few of the better-known firms 
with such plans in operation are: 
Bell Telephone Company of Can- 
ada, Northern Electric, Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, Canadian General 
Electric, O’Keefe’s, Labatt’s and 
Molson’s Breweries, Hobbs Glass, 
Great Lakes Paper, Abitibi Pulp and 
Paper, Smith-Corona, Underwood, 
John Inglis Company, Loblaw’s 
(in their Toronto food handling 
branch), Ontario Northland Rail- 
ways, Canadian Johns - Manville, 


A. V. Roe, Kellogg’s, Computing De- 
vices, Atomic Energy Corporation, 
The Ottawa Citizen, The London 





Free Press, The Hamilton Spectator, 
Campbell's Soups, National Cash 
Register and Packard-Studebaker. 

The Steel Company of Canada 
(Hamilton Works) has the largest 
credit union in Ontario, with assets 
of more than $6,000,000, after start- 
ing with less than $50 a few years 
ago. 


Credit Unions in Ontario do not 
consider they are competing with 
anyone, although some of the finance 
companies consider them direct 
competition. The banks, for the 
most part, are friendly, since credit 
unions deposit their funds in the 
nearest bank within 48 hours of re- 
ceipt, disregarding Saturdays, Sun- 
days and bank holidays. This is the 
usual provision in credit union bond- 


ing. 


Furthermore, surveys by Ontario 
Credit Union League show that 
most of the money saved through 
credit unions would not otherwise 
be saved at all. 


Loans, of course, are usually 
spent for goods and services close 
to home and so benefit local busi- 
ness. Usually, about one-third of 
the members of a credit union have 
a loan outstanding at any given 
time. 

Perhaps the benefits of credit 
union membership to the individual, 
to his employer and to the com- 
munity generally can best be ex- 
plained by the credit union slogan 
Not for Profit, Not for Charity, but 
for Service. 
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Morbidity Records and Statistics For Industry 


by W. H. H. Bishop* 


The record forms used in medical 
departments and health centres in 
industry are of two basic types, 
those designed primarily for clinical 
reference and those used for sum- 
mary or statistical purposes. The 
former type—the clinical case card 
or individual record such as those 
prepared for the compensation 
board or for the use of carriers of 
disability insurance—for various rea- 
sons cannot readily be used to pro- 
vide a summary of sickness and ac- 
cident among employees. To pro- 
vide regular or periodic grouped 
statistical data covering the medical 
experience of all employees as a 
unit, a special type of recording 
system is required. 

An impressive case can be made 
for the desirability of a summary 
of total morbidity wherever medical 
or nursing service is provided in 
industry; such industrial populations 
offer supervised units of the adult 
population for which data on sick- 
ness and accident may be collected 
and assessed without undue cost or 
data may be comparable from one 
industry to another, uniform meth- 
ods of recording and tabulating are 
essential. To this end a serious 
effort is being made currently by 
the Ontario Department of Health 
to provide guidance for industrial 
medical personnel in the collection 





*A summary of the work done by The Division 
of Industrial Hygiene and Division of Medical 
Statistics of the Ontario Department of Health 
on the recording of morbidity in industry. 


of information and the use of stand- 
ard summary-type medical records. 
This effort is focussing attention on 
the use of acceptable medical terms, 
the establishment of uniform defini- 
tions, and the application of stand- 
ard methods of recording and tab- 
ulating the essential data. Some in- 
dustries require quite detailed med- 
ical records, but it is not necessary 
for the summary or statistical source 
records to be either extensive or 
complex. Data of great value can be 
produced if four requirements are 
met: 


1. Uniform definitions of terms and 
rates. 


2. Separation in the recording and 
summarizing of a) lost-time mor- 
bidity and b) visits to the health 
centre (each divided by sex). 

3. Division of lost-time morbidity, 
and of conditions reported to the 
health centre, by class-division 
(i.e. non-occupational sickness, 
occupational sickness, non-occu- 
pational accident, occupational 
accident). 

4. A count of the average number 
of persons employed, by sex. 

After several preliminary trials, 
four systems have been devised for 
the procurement of morbidity data 
for the use of medical personnel in 
industry. The requirements and 
facilities of industries vary so much 
that it was desirable to provide three 
alternative systems for the recording 
of lost-time morbidity; the fourth 
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system deals with visits to the health 
centre. Choice of one or the other 
of the three absence recording sys- 
tems depends on such factors as 
number of employees, amount of de- 
tail desired, and availability to the 
company of mechanical tabulation 
equipment. Although unsatisfactory 
for use as personnel records, these 
systems will interpret for manage- 
ment the over-all work of health or 
medical centres, and will provide for 
the assessment of the employees’ 
health as a group experience. 

The first system is referred to as 
a “Marginal-Punch” system, and re- 
quires that a Keysort card be pre- 
pared for each morbidity absence. 
The second is referred to as a “Dual- 
Purpose” system, and requires that 
a mechanically-punched card be 
prepared for each morbidity ab- 
sence. The third is referred to as a 
“Hand-Tabulation” system, and re- 
quires that a record card be pre- 
pared for each employee who has 
one or more morbidity absences 
during the year. 

The fourth system, describing 
visits to the health centre, requires 
the use of three forms. The first is a 
day sheet on which all visits made 
during the day are recorded, and 
totalled, under specific headings. 
The second is a monthly sheet on to 
which are posted the daily totals; 
such a form also serves as a yearly 
sheet on to which are posted the 
monthly totals. The third is a peri- 
odic report form which will present 
a periodic summary of the work of 
the health centre. 

The four systems have in common 
certain definitions, as well as pro- 
vision for a breakdown of the mor- 
bidity experiences by sex and class- 
division. Explanatory brochures 
have been prepared for each'system; 
certain essential points connected 
with the records described therein 
are reviewed in the following para- 


graphs: 


In the three absence systems, a 
morbidity absence is the loss of one 
or more full days due to sickness or 
accident; the duration of absence is 
counted in full calendar days. Ab- 
sences which begin within a calen- 
dar year are counted, and the days 
lost by these absences up to March 
31st of the following year, at which 
time any “hold-over” absences are 
terminated. 


An opportunity for achieving an 
acceptable method of classifying the 
causes of morbidity was provided 
with the publication by W.H.O. in 
1948 of the International Statistical 
Classification of Diseases, Injuries, 
and Causes of Death. This classifi- 
cation contains the first internation- 
ally accepted list of diseases and in- 
juries, and from it a grouping of 
nineteen causes of morbidity, based 
on its section headings, has been 
prepared; this grouping provides a 
useful tool for summarizing types of 
morbidity, both in the measurement 
of absences and of visits to the 
health centre. These nineteen Diag- 
nosis Groups are used in the first 
and second absence systems. In ad- 
dition, a fresh approach is involved 
in the use of these groups for the 
recording of conditions reported to 
the health centre, one which allows 
new conditions reported to be com- 
pared directly with reasons for ab- 
sence collected according to the first 
two absence systems. 


The annual experience is present- 
ed in standard tables as the number 
and per cent of absences and days 
lost, by age group, order of ab- 
sence, duration group, department 
group, diagnosis group, and by 
class-division. The following three 
important morbidity indices may be 
obtained: 

Frequency rate—Annual number 

of absences per 100 employees. 


Disability rate—Annual number of 
days lost per employee. 
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Severity rate—Average number of 
days lost per absence. 


Similarly, the visits to the health 
centre are tabulated under several 
headings for conditions reported and 
for services rendered, and the an- 
nual number of visits per employee 
may be obtained for comparative 
purposes. 


The Ontario Department of 
Health is thus attempting to provide 


guidance for industrial medical per- 
sonnel in the preparation of stand- 
ard summary-type medical records. 
The recommended systems are stim- 
ulating more complete and accurate 
morbidity recording in medical and 
health centres in industry, and are 
thus providing uniform statistical 
summaries for use either within a 
plant over a period of years, or be- 
tween similar or different types of 
plants on an annual basis. 


Engineering Students Look At Recruiting 


E. A. Pedley* 


The steadily increasing demand 
for technically trained personnel has 
placed many college students in a 
highly selective position. Frequently, 
they can choose between a number 
of attractive job offers as they ap- 
proach graduation. Some will begin 
their careers at salaries higher than 
the instructors who helped provide 
their skills. This writer set out to 
determine the attitudes and feelings 
of some of these students on the sub- 
ject of recruiting and placement. 


Questionnaires designed for a 
study of opinions on the subject 
were submitted to the senior me- 
chanical and electrical engineering 
students at Oregon State College. 
One hundred and two students, rep- 
resenting 84% of the 122 seniors in 
these departments, responded to the 
questionnaire, which in essence 
asked: What are you, as a student, 
looking for in a position? What 
qualities do you believe recruiters 





*Mr. Pedley won the Pacific Northwest Per- 
sonnel Management Association scholarship and 
is now a student at Oregon State College. This 
article was written for the Association’s Jour- 
nal “Panorama.” 


are looking for? And what are your 
feelings about recruiting techniques? 


What Are Students Looking For? 

The attractive salaries being offer- 
ed technically trained college grad- 
uates might suggest that this would 
be the most important consideration 
to a student seeking employment. 
Apparently this was not the case. 
When asked to rate the relative im- 
portance of eight factors which 
might have some bearing on their 
choice of an organization, engineer- 
ing students said that opportunities 
for PROMOTION, not starting SALARY, 
was the most important. FRIENDLY 
ENVIRONMENT fell in second place. 
These two choices rated significantly 
higher than the remaining six, with 
TRAINING FACILITIES and salary fall- 
ing below the two leaders, and sE- 
CURITY, LOCATION OF COMPANY and 
FRINGE BENEFITS comprising the next 
general group. Least important to 
the students, and falling significant- 
ly below all other factors, was No 
TRAVEL INVOLVED IN WoRK. The 45 
married students who responded to 
the questionnaire expressed no more 
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resistance to the possibility that 
travel might be required in work 
than did the group as a whole. 

Students were less emphatic about 
the size of company they prefer. 
Forty-two percent indicated a pref- 
erence for a large company and 27% 
wanted to work for a small organiza- 
tion, while the remainder of the stu- 
dents regarded company size as un- 
important. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting information gained from 
this section of the questionnaire was 
the fact that it is generally the 
younger students who are the most 
interested in working for the large 
organizations. 


Do Students Know What Qualities 
Recruiters Are Seeking? 

Are students aware of the qual- 
ities recruiters are seeking in poten- 
tial employees? Since different com- 
panies may value certain personal 
characteristics of potential employ- 
ees to different degrees, no single 
answer can be given to the question. 
However, the student response may 
provide clues helpful to recruiters 
who must evaluate these qualities in 
the interviewing process. Students 
indicated that they believed recruit- 
ers were more interested in a Goop 
PERSONALITY than any other single 
characteristic. This factor was rated 
significantly higher than PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE, INTEREST STUDENT IN- 
DICATES IN COMPANY, and ACTUAL 
WORK EXPERIENCE. These, in ‘turn, 
were rated higher than GRADE POINT 
AVERAGE, EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVI- 
TIES, and DRAFT sTATUS. The engi- 
neering students indicated that they 
felt PHYSICAL CONDITIONS, STUDENT'S 
PERSONAL BACKGROUND, AGE, and 
MARITAL STATUS were of relatively 
little importance to recruiters when 
compared with the other qualities 
listed. 

How Do Students Feel About 

Recruiting Techniques? 

When the questionnaire was sub- 


mitted in late February, 1957, the 
students responding had already 
participated in a total of 590 inter- 
views on the campus, for an average 
of slightly fewer than six interviews 
per student. How satisfactory did 
the students consider the interviews? 
Ninety-eight of the 590 interviews 
were reported as having been un- 
satisfactory to the students for one 
reason or another. Inspection of the 
response, however, reveals that al- 
most exactly half of the students had 
no complaints and reported only 
“satisfactory” interviews. Further 
study indicates that the bulk of the 
“unsatisfactory” interviews were re- 
ported by-28 students who had par- 
ticipated in at least two inter- 
views they considered unsatisfac- 
tory. These 28 individuals were not 
poor students; their grades averaged 
slightly higher than the group as a 
whole. Why, then, did they feel that 
many of their interviews failed to 
measure up to their expectations? 
Since the engineers were not asked 
to comment on specific interviews, 
the answer to this question cannot 
be given. Students were asked to 
add their own comments about re- 
cruiting in general, however, and 
this response may indicate reasons 
for some dissatisfaction. Some of 
their comments are included below: 


“Many interviewers come to inter- 
view engineers and they can’t even 
tell a person what type of work he 
is expected to do.” 


“Of seven interviews, only one 
has even acknowledged application.” 
“Interviews should be longer.” 
“Some interviewers seem bored 
after having gone through the in- 
formation so much. Would help if 
interviewer would bring man who 

knows engineering...” 
“Promptness in writing after inter- 
view is lacking in many cases.” 
“Some of the recruiters gave you 
the impression that they were not 
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very fired up about the company 
they represent.” 


The discussion to follow may offer 
further insight on the matter. 


Students were asked to rank, in 
order of importance, the qualities 
they believe competent recruiters 
should possess. RECRUITER INDICATES 
INTEREST IN ME AS AN _ INDIVIDUAL 
was ranked number one, significant- 
ly higher than the remaining five 
factors in the group. Engineering 
students want the recruiters to be 
WELL INFORMED TECHNICALLY about 
the position being offered, and they 
would like him to have a wide gen- 
eral KNOWLEDGE OF THE COMPANY 
he represents. 


The two foregoing qualities, while 
falling below the first choice, were 
ranked higher than RECRUITER'S EN- 
THUSIASM ABOUT COMPANY and RE- 
CRUITER LEARNS ALL (or most of) 
STUDENTS QUALIFICATIONS. This is 
not to say that the latter factors are 
unimportant in the eyes of the stu- 
dents; each one drew a number of 
first place votes.. Although students 
were concerned with their own ap- 
pearance (or at least they believed 
the recruiters thought it important), 
they definitely were not concerned 


about the PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF 
THE RECRUITER. The latter came in 
a definite last place in the ranking. 
This apparently indicates that re- 
cruiters simply do not appear on 
campus who are not well groomed. 
The relatively low rating of No 
TRAVEL INVOLVED IN WORK and 
SALARY may indicate a like situation. 
Students may not see real import- 
ance in the factors that generally re- 
flect adequate or satisfactory condi- 
tions. 


When asked about the type of in- 
terview they prefer, 63% expressed 
a preference for an informal “give 
and take” procedure, while 21% 
thought tthe interviewer should 
spend most of the time telling about 
the organization he represents. Fif- 
teen percent said they believed that 
the recruiter should devote most of 
the interview period to learning the 
student's qualifications. 


Perhaps the feelings and opinions 
of a number of the students on the 
subject of recruiting and placement 
was best summed up by an electrical 
engineering senior. “To the student 
the recruiter is the company. His 
impression either sells or ‘unsells’ the 
company.” 








Reducing Early Employment Turnover 


by Fred A. Hoyle* 


Management is concerned with 
labor turnover in its own company 
because turnover is a cost of doing 
business that must ultimately be re- 
covered in the selling price of its 
goods or services. These costs are 
tied up in the Employment De- 
partment where time is spent on in- 
terviewing and processing the re- 
placement, as is true with the med- 
ical department. There are training 
costs where a supervisor must train 
the employee in the performance of 
the job and usually another em- 
ployee is assigned to the instruction 
of the new employee for some peri- 
od of time. There is a loss of pro- 
duction directly due to the above 
causes and a further loss of produc- 
tion if there have been a series of 
moves to fill the job the man va- 
cated. There may be other hidden 
costs, depending on the company 
concerned. Management, therefore, 
is directly concerned with its own 
company’s experience, but may be 
somewhat indifferent to the turnover 
in some other company. 


An economist may feel that the 
mobility of labor is a good thing for 
the economic development of the 
country as a whole and that if an in- 
dustry is unable to hold its work 
force because cf an attraction in 
some other work, the net result to 





*Mr. Hoyle is Superintendent of Industrial Re- 
lations, Hamilton Works, The Steel Company 
of Canada. This is part of a paper delivered 
to the Canadian University Counselling & 
Placement Association. 


the economy is beneficial. This tran- 
sition of labor may be beneficial 
to the economy but could be dis- 
astrous to a company. Because I am 
part of management, my concern 
is the narrow one, and the lower 
the labor turnover in our company, 
the happier I am. The point is, 
where do I start in my attempt to 
lower the turnover and how do I 
go about it? 


1. The Employment Department: 
The obvious place to start is in the 
employment office, for the time to 
stop a quit is the moment the ap- 
plicant walks in. Are we selecting 
the right type of applicant? Where 
has he worked before; why did he 
leave; how many jobs has he had; is 
his physical build satisfactory? The 
answer to these questions and more 
will help to ensure that once the em- 
ployee is hired, there is the greatest 
possible chance that he will stay. 

In dealing with the applicant who 
is seeking his first job, a different 
technique is required. His aptitude, 
background, and education should 
be carefully checked. More time 
must be taken to ensure that he 
understands and wants the type of 
work he is applying for. In other 
words, the employment department 
can do a great deal to reduce labor 
turnover, especially early turnover, 
if they do a good selection job. 


In the recruitment of college 
graduates the selection team must 
be very careful not to oversell the 
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company. A company should not 
make promises or even hint at future 
prospects if these cannot be lived up 
to. 


2. Induction Program: Once the 
employee is hired, the next step, 
in my opinion, is a short immediate 
induction program. This has to be 
carefully worked out so as not to 
overburden the employee with so 
much information that he is hope- 
lessly confused. A brief outline of 
the company, the major plant rules 
—stressing safety—when and how 
personnel are paid, the highlights of 
the fringe benefits and a few other 
things of this type is all that should 
be attempted. 

The introduction to his supervisor 
should be carefully planned to make 
the best possible impression. Then 
it’s up to the supervisor. This leads 
us into the third point. 

3. Supervisory Training: One per- 
son should be the training spark 
plug to ensure that the supervisors 
are doing their jobs in the right 
way, for if you do not train the 
supervisor in personnel relations, he 
will learn them the hard way—which 
could very well be the wrong way— 
and will cause himself, his employ- 
ees and his bosses a lot of grief 
while doing so. He should pick up 
the training and education of the 
employee where the induction 
course left off so that over a period 
of time the supervisor is following 
a very carefully laid program that 
results in a fully trained, informed 
employee. 

When satisfied that the selection 
processes, the induction program 
and the supervisory force are all 
functioning in the way they should, 
there is a very simple method to 
check to make sure that everything 
is working smoothly. 

1. Compare trends: Seasonal 
trends are normal. A peak at the 
end of summer or a dip before 
Christmas, for example, will hit 


some businesses, but if the number 
leaving this month is much higher 
than for the same month last year, 
there must be some other factor 
causing it. 

2. Compare Departments: If one 
department has a quit rate signif- 
icantly higher than the plant aver- 
age, that department should be 
carefully investigated. 

3. Compare Jobs: Quits in one 
job class are running over 10 per- 
cent monthly. Is the trouble in the 
wage scale, the nature of the work, 
the supervision or the training? Has 
the right type of person been hired? 

Now to sum up. Its good news 
that more and more companies are 
recognizing the importance of good 
human relations. But some are fall- 


ing into the old error of trying to 


buy it by the pound. 

There was once a father who, 
shopping with his small son, tried 
every way he could think of to stop 
the child's loud wails. Toys, candy 
and ice cream failed. So did prom- 
ises, funny faces and an exasperated 
spanking. A helpful salesgirl recog- 
nized that these were screams of 
pain rather than frustration and 
located the open safety pin. 

So, while it is tempting to list the 
components of human relations pro- 
grams that have succeeded in many 
companies, the details of the pro- 
grams have little to do with their 
success. Name any “employee bene- 
fit”, including a wage increase or an 
extra week of paid vacation. There 
will always be some poor fellow 
who can present it to his employees 
in a way that virtually assures a 
protest strike. If management’s in- 
tentions towards its employees are 
based on hostility or contempt, any 
recommendations on human rela- 
tions can best be addressed to the 
shareholders. But much constructive 
work can be done with a manage- 
ment that has recognized the value 
of human relations. 
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The essence of all these programs, 
of course, is that management does 
something with employees, not to or 
for them. Good intentions, although 
necessarily limited, are infinitely 
better than benefits grudgingly 
doled out. An open safety pin may 
be a bit too much, but employees 
will cheerfully put up with decided- 


ly second rate working conditions if 
they have reason to know that man- 
agement understands the problem, 
wants to do something about it and 
intends to do something about it. 
Above all, management must re- 
member that the time to stop a quit 
is the moment an applicant walks in! 


Liaison Between Medical and Personnel 
Departments 


by Stanley Greenhill*, M.D., D.P.H., M.R.S.H. 


It should by now be apparent 
that the present-day physician in 
business and industry bears but 
little resemblance to the oldtime “in- 
dustrial surgeon”. The shift in em- 
phasis away from surgical repair and 
detection of toxic hazards towards 
comprehensive and preventive med- 
icine has changed the relationship 
between doctor and management. 
No longer is the doctor a technician- 
on-call, but a physician engaged in 
an active but specialized type of 
practice. 

A medical program cannot be suc- 
cessful unless all employees are con- 
vinced that the same respect for 
their confidences exists in the med- 
ical departments as in the office of 
their private doctor. This desire for 
the accepted doctor-patient relation- 
ship is a perfectly natural one, and 
in consequence all medical depart- 
ment files are regarded as confiden- 
tial and available only to members 


*Dr. Greenhill dealt with this aspect of medi- 
cine in Industrial and Business Organizations 
in an address to the Personnel Association of 
Edmonton. 


of the medical staff. The physician 
will sooner or later be the possessor 
of privileged medical information. 
This information may have direct 
bearing on a worker’s present or po- 
tential wage earning ability. 


Personnel similarly may receive 
reports of a drop in efficiency, or an 
increase in time-loss through sick- 
ness in a particular employee. No 
obvious cause for such behaviour 
can be found in the man’s work en- 
vironment. Personnel will then, in 
all probability, approach the medical 
department. The doctor may have 
information that has direct bearing 
on the case. What price medical 
ethics and professional integrity in 
such situations? 


What Personnel Wants 

This question should not arise if 
the physician keeps in mind and ap- 
preciates the distinctive and sep- 
arate roles played by the personnel 
and medical departments. Person- 
nel’s queries with regard to a sick 
employee's medical report or condi- 
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tion are not prompted by idle or 
morbid curiosity. What Personnel 
wants is a translation of the medical 
gobbledegook into basic English. 
The doctor is not being asked to di- 
vulge privileged detailed medical in- 
formation. He is, rather, indicating 
the significance of the disease and 
hence providing Personnel with in- 
formation necessary for the employ- 
ee’s future welfare. 


But it is indeed a rare phenome- 
non nowadays ‘to find only the at- 
tending doctor acquainted with his 
patient’s disease. One of the prices 
that has been paid for prepaid medi- 
cal and hospital care is loss of in- 
dividual privacy. The completion 
of the many medical forms so essen- 
tial, it seems, to modern illness re- 
sults in many being aware of the 
exact diagnosis. Hence it is that the 
doctor in business or industry now- 
adays is not being asked to supply 
medical information on any one in- 
dividual, but merely to interpret 
what is for all practical purposes 
common knowledge. This state of 
affairs may not always be to the 
liking of the patient but it certainly 
lightens the ethical load on the doc- 
tor. 


There still remains however the 
problem of information known only 
to the employee and the organiza- 
tion’s physician. Such information 
may have direct bearing on the em- 
ployee’s work ability or suitability 
for promotion. In fact, it is prob- 
ably true to say that the better the 
physician performs his duty in in- 
dustry or business, the more infor- 
mation of this type he will possess. 
The greater the amount of such pri- 
vileged information the doctor pos- 
sesses, the greater must be his rap- 
port with the employees, and the 
greater their confidence in him. 
Such rapport and confidence be- 
tween doctor and employees could 
never have been established with- 


out a tacit understanding of theit 
strictly professional relationship. 
Once this relationship has been es- 
tablished, little difficulty should be 
experienced by the doctor in ob- 
taining an employee's consent to 
discuss with the personnel depart- 
ment problems connected with his 
health and welfare. 

From the foregoing it can be seen 
that when personnel and medical 
departments work together as a 
team, the employee is provided with 
a health and welfare coverage rival- 
ling that of the most benevolent of 
national health schemes. The phy- 
sician in a modern business or in- 
dustrial organization is not an iso- 
lated figure in an office trying to 
cope with the many non-medical 
factors contributing to his patient’s 
state of ill-health. Rather, he is a 
leader of a team trained and cap- 
able of providing broad and effec- 
tive medical care. It is this compre- 
hensiveness of approach to the prob- 
lems of ill-health that makes the 
practice of medicine within such a 
business or industrial set-up so satis- 
fying. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


New Understandings of Leadership 
A Survey and Application of 
Research, by Murray G. Ross and 

Charles E. Hendry 


Published by Association Press— 
New York at $3.50 


Reviewed by J. A. McIntyre 


In an admirably succinct preface, 
the authors, both outstanding faculty 
men at University of Toronto, state 
the purpose of their book: “to pro- 
vide, for those who carry day-to-day 
responsibilities for leadership train- 
ing and development in business, 
educational or social organizations, 
a relatively simple summary of re- 
cent thinking and research on the 
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nature and meaning of leadership”. 
In a practical sense this book is an 
attempt “to translate the essence of 
philosophical and scientific thinking 
into functional terms that have 
meaning and applicability for the 
man who is engaged in practical 
or executive type of work.” 


The material presented is organ- 
ized into three parts, I—Theory; II 
—Research findings; III — Implica- 
tions. Not only has this the virtue of 
logic, it proves an eminently prac- 
tical method for rapid assimilation. 


However, a word of caution. This 
is a thoughtful, well conceived, 
amply documented book. It is not a 
pre-digested, excessively simplified 
analysis designed for those in a 
hurry. For maximum results a rapid 
reading, followed after a few days 
by a more leisurely paced reading 
accompanied by reflection recom- 
mends itself. 


While all sections of the book are 
important, I suspect to many of the 
more “practical” readers the final 
chapter (Chapter 6) entitled “A 
Tentative Leadership Development 
Program” will initially have greatest 
appeal. Yet as the “in-a-hurry” read- 
der proceeds he will be struck by 
the need for a greater appreciation 
of “what the leader must be” and 
“what the leader must do” and the 
variable manner in which the group 
affects leadership. Also it will be 
alarmingly apparent that we are still 
only on the threshold of understand- 
ing the complexities of leadership, 
and how it develops. If we are 
wholly honest we will admit quickly 
most of what we are doing to de- 
velop leaders is wasted effort. 


“The importance of selecting 
men of potential ability, of giving 
them responsibility, consistent 
support, opportunity for sharing 
their problems with their peers, 


and the friendship and counsel of 
an experienced leader, may in- 
deed be the key to the success of 
a leadership development pro- 
gram.” 


“It will be obvious from what 
has been said above that a lead- 
ership development program is 
inevitably a complex, time-con- 
suming and costly operation. 


“We are not yet accustomed, 
however, ‘to recognizing this in- 
evitability. If we want a new 
building, we accept the fact that 
such time is required by archi- 
tects, by engineers, and by con- 
struction crews before the build- 
ing is ready for use; we acknowl- 
edge the fact that it will be cost- 
ly; we recognize that great skill, 
the nature of which we do not 
fully understand, is required to 
prepare the plans and construct 
the building. On the other hand, 
it appears as if we all know how 
leaders are trained. We do not 
recognize that the development of 
leaders is an even more complex 
task than erecting a new building. 
This lack of understanding is the 
reason why there are so many in- 
effective leadership training pro- 
grams. It will be only when we 
recognize what leadership is and 
how leadership is developed, that 
we will begin to invest our time 
and money wisely. And when we 
do, we will allocate far more of 
both for leadership development.” 


One final word is pertinent. This 
book if carefully studied, its insights 
applied, can help to set on more ef- 
fective paths many leadership de- 
velopment programs. Much research 
and application is yet to be done. In 
“New Understandings of Leader- 
ship” we have an important con- 
tribution, deserving to be widely 
read, studied and used. 
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“Aging is Everyone's Concern" 

available at $2.00 per copy from 

First Ontario Conference on Aging, 

65 St. George Street, Toronto 5., 
Ont. 


The. proceedings of the First On- 
tario Conference on Aging held at 
the University of Toronto from May 
31 to June 3, 1957, are now avail- 
able, and are a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the personnel man’s knowIl- 
edge of this important subject. 


The material presented in the 200- 


page report includes 80 verbatim 
reports on conference papers and 
abstracts of panel discussions. Sub- 
jects covered are Housing and Liv- 
ing Arrangements; Care, Treatment 
and Rehabilitation in Hospitals and 
Homes; Employment, Unemploy- 
ment and Retirement Income. 

Speakers included not only inter- 
national authorities and workers in 
the field of aging, but also repre- 
sentatives of government, education, 
religious bodies, medicine, organized 
labor and management. 


Current Unemployment 


By Hon. Michael Starr’ 


My government is giving a great 
deal of attention to employment in 
Canada because, as you know, there 
is concern today about employment 
problems. 


I would like to say a few words 
about current conditions, and to tell 
you about some of the things we are 
doing, in relation to the present situ- 
ation and also in respect to basic 
employment problems. I would also 
like to suggest how much the suc- 
cess of our efforts depends on your 
co-operation. 


As you may know we have not 
followed a “do nothing” policy. At 
the same time, we do not intend to 
let ourselves be panicked at any 
time in the face of a situation that 
is basically sound. 


“This article was prepared from a speech by 
Mr. Starr, Federal Minister of Labour, to the 
Montreal Personnel Association December 9, 
1957. 


We have more unemployment 
than we have had for several years 
at this season of the year. If this 
situation is going to be kept in any 
kind of perspective, however, I be- 
lieve we must also realize that we 
also have record levels of employ- 
ment in Canada. At mid-October 
the number of people with jobs 
totalled almost 5,800,000 or 123,000 
more than a year earlier. The num- 
ber of persons without jobs and 
seeking work, as estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 
208,000 or 110,000 greater than a 
year ago. 


Our labour force has grown more 
rapidly during the past year than 
during any similar period since ear- 
ly in World War II. One of the 
principal reasons for this has been 
the very substantial number of im- 
migrants who have come to Canada 
—160,000 in 1956; 275,000 this year. 
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It was almost exactly this time last 
year that the number of immigrants 
coming to Canada started to in- 
crease rapidly. It was also about a 
year ago that unemployment, apart 
from its seasonal swings, started to 
increase. 

The next factor is that although 
employment is still increasing, its 
growth began to slow down early this 
year. This is related to the decline 
in house building which began last 
year, the slackening of sales in con- 
sumer durable goods which also be- 
gan about a year ago—and the dif- 
ficulties in disposing of our large 
supplies of wheat which have existed 
for several years. 


Growing Labour Force 

To summarize, we have increased 
unemployment, not so much because 
employment has dropped, but rather 
because the growth of the labour 
force has outstripped the present 
capacity of our economy to absorb 
it. 

I think many people don’t realize 
how rapid the recent growth of our 
labour force has been. Perhaps the 
following illustration will help. Over 
the 12 months ending last October 
the Canadian labour force increased 
by 233,000 men and women. 

Over the same period in the 
United States, a country more than 
10 times our size, the labour force 
grew by about 435,000 persons, only 
202,000 more than in Canada. Is it 
any wonder tthat unemployment has 
increased? 

These are some of the things we 
have done to increase employment 
and to ease the hardship of unem- 
ployment. 

The flow of immigrants has been 
reduced at least until employment 
begins to expand again this spring. 

The sum of $150,000,000 has been 
made available through the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


for homebuilding loans, and an addi- 
tional $150,000,000 is now being 
added to this. 


The terms on which farmers can 
obtain loans have been made less re- 
strictive. Old age pension payments 
and those under other social security 
programs have been raised. Season- 
al unemployment insurance benefits 
have been extended. 


We have offered, subject to the 
approval of Parliament, to share 
equally with the provinces all un- 
employment assistance payments in- 
stead of only those above a fairly 
high threshold. 


There is also our winter employ- 
ment campaign.* 


Another step was to instensify the 
job-finding activities of the National 
Employment Service. 


As you know only too well, hiring 
an employee can be a time and 
money consuming job. Here then is 
surely a way in which the National 
Employment Service can be of real 
help ‘to you. 


The local Employment Service, 
office will screen all available appli- 
cants for you and refer only those 
who measure up to your require- 
ments. This pre-screening makes 
your selection easier and less time 
consuming. 


Coast-to-Coast Facilities 

In addition, the Employment Ser- 
vice can draw on manpower from 
coast to coast to meet your needs. 
While most jobs can be filled locally, 
there are always some of the hard- 
to- fill type. In a job of this cate- 
gory, the NES can, through its clear- 
ance service, go right across the 
country in its search for the right 
man, 


*An article on winter employment, “We Can 
Change Our Habits’’, by G. C. Blackburn, begins 
on page 17. 
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There is another and in some ways 
a more fundamental matter to which 
we have been paying an increasing 
amount of attention—that of ensur- 
ing that our young people obtain the 
kind of education and training most 
suitable for the world of today and 
tomorrow. 


Personnel people are in a rather 
unique position to play a key liaison 
role between industry's changing job 
needs and the training which our 
schools are giving the youth of Can- 
ada. 

As we all know, our schools are 
being flooded by boys and girls 
seeking a type of education and 
training which will permit them to 
make their way successfully in later 


life. 


Revolution in Methods 

In industry, at the same time, 
something of a technical revolution 
in production methods and in the 
variety and complexity of products is 
occurring. These changes are alter- 
ing the kind of workers which in- 
dustry requires and the kind of 
training which they must have. 

In these days, when requirements 
for workers with many new or more 
highly developed technical skills are 
growing so quickly, there is a real 
danger that our educational system 
will get out of step with the working 
world. 


We have been doing some re- 
search on the kinds of technical 
changes occurring in industry and 
their effects on manpower require- 
ments. It is already clear that some 
fundamental changes are occurring 
in the emphasis put in industry on 
certain types of work. 


More attention is being paid to 
design, research activities are in- 
creasing, inspection and _ scientific 
quality control are becoming rela- 
tively more important, and methods 
analysis and production planning are 


absorbing a growing proportion of 
manpower. 

The character of many jobs too, is 
changing. The toolmaker is no 
longer in many cases doing any de- 
sign work. The machine operator 
tends to need less manual skill but a 
greater sense of responsibility for the 
uninterrupted operation of a com- 
plex and expensive piece of equip- 
ment. The moulder is no longer a 
craftsman but a skilled machine op- 
erator. 

There are many such examples of 
how jobs are changing and most 
have one common element. The im- 
portance of a sound general educa- 
tion and a clear understanding of 
some technical field such as elec- 
tronics, hydraulics, or pneumatics, 
is now essential. 

In the light of these developments, 
there surely can be no doubt about 
the importance of more effective 
communications between industry 
and those responsible for training 
our young people. 

All too often, employers and the 
people who are now training the 
workers of the future are strangers. 

Many of you are just as concerned 
about this as I am. It is well that 
we are concerned because the per- 
sonnel officer is in a key position to 
help in tackling this basic problem. 

Management has an_ intimate 
knowledge of new processes and 
equipment and a practical awareness 
of the pace at which mechanization 
will move and some of its important 
manpower consequences. 

Very often, however, industry's 
employees and people generally do 
not have the same awareness of 
these developments nor the same 
understanding. Where there is lack 
of knowledge, there is fear and in- 
security. Much of the apprehension 
about automation stems from this. 

I believe that business and indus- 
try have an important responsibility 
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to ensure that there is a better ap- 
preciation and more thorough under- 
standing of ‘technological change in 
industry and just what it involves. 
It is an unfortunate fact that both 
the pace and the effects of 'tech- 
nological changes in industry have 
been exaggerated and this alone has 
aroused fear and apprehension. 


It should not be forgotten that 
there will have to be new factories 
to build the new machines, more 
technicians, designers and so on. 
Mechanical advances in the past 
have opened new horizons, created 
more employment in the long run, 
increased our productive capacity 
and raised the level of the workers. 


The personnel man is in an almost 


Mine Believes 


Dome Mines Ltd., one of the oldest 
mines in the world-famous Porcupine 
gold camp at Timmins, Ontario, has 
what is believed a record in Canadian 
industry with 114 active father-and-son 
combinations—or 27 per cent of its 
total work force of 900 employees. 


Of these 114, 18 combinations in- 
volve two sons and four combinations 
with three sons and until recently there 
was one combination of a father and 
his four sons. 


General Manager C. P. Girdwood 
believes this might be a record in Can- 
ada but he would welcome reports 
from any mine or industrial firm that 
could top a record of 27 per cent active 
father-and-son combinations on its pay- 
roll. 


Employment of relatives in the same 
plant or factory is not uncommon in 
Canada and the United States but sur- 
veys show that the majority of such 


unique position to do something 
about this. He has a close apprecia- 
tion of what is going on in industry 
and at the same time is working 
every day with industry’s employees. 
I think he has a responsibility to 
ensure that workers, and the public 
too, have a clear understanding of 
what automation really means and 
of some of its consequences. 


Where there is understanding, 
there is willingness to co-operate 
and work together as a team. In 
today’s complex and sometimes con- 
fusing world, the need for mutual 
understanding and co-operation be- 
tween those who manage our indus- 
tries and those who man them has 
never been so great. 


It Has Record 


combinations are husband-and-wife. 


What does management generally 
think of the employment of relatives? 
A recent USA survey (Dartnell Cor- 
poration Ltd., Chicago, Ill.) found that 
the percentage of related persons work- 
ing within the companies surveyed 
varied from less than two per cent to 
over 60 per cent. The average was 11 
per cent among the entire group. 


Professor William Line, Dept. of 
Psychology, University of Toronto, 
well known as an expert in industrial 
psychology, said he agreed with Mr. 
Girdwood that perhaps Dome Mines 
had achieved something of a record. 
He said that to his knowledge no sur- 
vey similar to the US survey had been 
undertaken in Canada. 


Common Factors 
He felt, however, that if a Cana- 
dian survey were undertaken results 
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would tend to be similar to the US 
survey and would be influenced by 
common factors such as: 


Good working conditions which 
would encourage sons to follow their 
father’s footsteps, such as steady em- 
ployment, wages and benefits. 


In an isolated community “occupa- 
tional inheritance” would be fairly 
common because other job opportun- 
ities were restricted. However, Profes- 
sor Line felt this was not applicable to 
the Dome situation because of a num- 
ber of other mines in the area and 
ready access to the pulp industry and 
to other mining areas. 


Highly developed recreational facil- 
ities and other community advantages 
such as opportunities for social gather- 
ings, club membership, theatre, etc. 
tend to fill leisure time with activities 
in which all members of the family 
can participate. This, Professor Line 
felt, met social and personality needs 
that encouraged employment locally. 


According to the US survey, the 
highest percentage of relatives oc- 
curred in smaller communities and 
rural areas where community facilities 
for family recreation, good fishing and 
hunting, etc. were highly organized. It 
was pointed out that this tended to 
keep families together and encouraged 
them to seek employment in the same 
area and more often than not in the 
same plant or factory. 


Opinion Split 


About half the firms surveyed felt 
hiring relatives increased employee 
morale and they were more than satis- 
fied with job performance. The other 
half felt there were some disadvantages 
more particularly in firms employing 
under 100 where relative combinations 
tended to dominate a small department 
or office. 


Discussing the record of relatives at 


Dome mine, general manager C. P. 
Girdwood said the mine’s experience 
had been excellent and management 
was well pleased. 


“We believe it assures a good, stable, 
loyal family-type employee,” he said. 


But the Dome story does not stop 
with the 14 father-and-son combina- 
tions on the active payroll. 


There are, in addition, 15 retired 
pensioners most of whom live in the 
Porcupine areas who have from one 
to three sons following in their foot- 
steps at the mine. There are, according 
to Dome records, another 17 deceased 
pensioners whose sons are on the 
Dome payroll. 


Letters To The Editor 
The Editor: 


You do turn out a nice Journal. 


Sincerely, 


Gordon F. Harrison, 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto. 


The Editor: 


You cannot imagine what a lift 
it gives me to see a publication of 
the Journal’s kind being produced 
in Canada. It represents a very im- 
portant step forward in personnel 
administration in this country. You 
are to be congratulated on the ex- 
cellent material which it contains 
and the manner in which the ma- 
terial is presented. 


Yours sincerely, 

Douglas M. Young, Director, 
Canada Branch, 
International Labour Office, 
Ottawa. 
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